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CHRIST AND THE SICK IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e CONLETH KEARNS 


HE aim of this paper is to survey briefly the data of the 
Gospels concerning Our Lord’s dealings with the sick and 
yf His teaching about sickness from the Christian point of view; 
and then to correlate the Gospel data with the data of the passage 
on the anointing of the sick in James 5:14, 15. It is hoped to show 
that this latter passage studied against the background of the Gospel 
of |texts yields a fuller meaning, especially from the liturgical and 
pastoral point of view, than it does when studied in isolation from 
the Gospel material. 


of PART ONE 
THE DATA OF THE GOSPELS 
ne I 


THE HEALING MIRACLES: CHRIST AND THE SICK ON THE 
MESSIANIC LEVEL 


On seeing the title “Christ and the Sick” one thinks almost 
instinctively of Our Lord’s miracle of healing, and with these we 
ay well begin. They have much to teach us not only about the 
ture of Our Lord’s mission as Saviour of mankind but also about 
e way in which sickness can be the occasion of a special personal 
ond between Our Lord and the sufferer to whom He ministers. 

Undoubtedly, one of the purposes of Christ’s healing miracles, 
s of His other miracles also, was the apologetic one of authenticat- 
g His teaching. They were the seal of His Father’s approval on 
is claims to be the Envoy of God and the Son of God. “The 
orks which the Father has given me to perfect, the works them- 
Ives which I do, give testimony of me, that the Father has sent 
e”.1 But primarily the miracles of healing were an intrinsic part 
f His work as Saviour of mankind. They were a substantial part 
f His mission to overthrow the Reign of Satan and to establish 
e Reign of God in its place. The evangelists show His healing 
iracles as a fulfilment of one of the main lines of Messianic 


1. Jn. 5:36. See also 10:25, 37; 14:12 etc. 
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prophecy in the Old Testament. “When it was evening, they brought 
to him many who were possessed, and he cast out the spirits with 
a word, and cured all who were sick; that what was spoken through 
Isaias the prophet might be fulfilled, who said: ‘He himself took 
up our infirmities, and bore the burden of our ills’.”? The immense 
number of the healing miracles, worked in every place and in every 
period of Our Lord’s ministry, right up to the last week of His life, 
shows that they were no mere extrinsic authentication of that) 
ministry but were integral to its very nature. Passages such as Mt. 
15:29-31 abound: “Great crowds came to him, bringing with them 
the dumb, the blind, the lame, the maimed and many others; and 
they set them down at his feet, and he cured them all, so that the 
crowds marvelled to see the dumb speak, the lame walk, and the 
blind see’’.® 

The concept that bodily healing is an essential part of the 
Saviour’s mission can be fully understood only in the light of its 
Old Testament background. The Hebrew mind has always bee 
much more conscious of the unity of body and soul in the human 
composite than of their diversity. In the Scriptures sin and sickness are 
intimately connected. They are two related aspects of a fundamental 
disorder or deformation in human personality. Divine “salvation”, F 
therefore, includes the freeing of men not from sin alone, nor 
from sickness alone, but from both. Our Lord Himself applied the| . 
term “‘save’’ indifferently to bodily healing and to the remission 
of sin: “Thy faith has saved thee’’*; “thy faith has saved thee”; 
“thy faith has saved thee, go in peace’’.® 

This “saving”, whether from sickness or from sin, involves 
loosening of the hold of Satan on the individual. It was Satan who 
in the first instance, through the Fall, opened the way to the dis 
order of sickness and of sin. It is still he who, either directly o 
indirectly, lies behind individual cases of the one or the other 
Christ’s work as Saviour demands the overthrow of Satan’ 
dominion over men before their sickness can be healed or thei 
sins forgiven. As Saint Peter says: “God anointed him with th 
Holy Ghost and with power, and he went about doing good, 
healing all that were tyrannized over by the devil’’.” The driving out 


2. Mt. 8:16, 17; see Is. 3:4; see also Lk. 4:18, 19; Mt. 11:4, 5. 

3. See e.g. Mt. 4:23, 24; Lk. 6:18 ff; 7:21; Mt. 14:35; 19:1, 2; 21:14. 
4. Lk. 17:19, healing. 

5. Mk. 10:52, restoration of sight. 

6. Lk. 7:50, forgiveness of sin. 

7. Acts 10:38. 
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ht of devils, the healing of sickness, and the forgiveness of sin are all 
th related aspects of the overthrow of Satan’s power.’ Our Lord 
“| Himself pictures His work as an attack on a robber chieftian whom 
gh He drives from his stronghold and whose spoils He wins back for 
their owner: “If I cast out devils by the finger of God, then the 
Reign of God has come upon you. When the strong man, fully 
4 armed, guards his courtyard, his property is undisturbed. But if a 

’| stronger than he attacks and overcomes him, he will take away 


rd all his weapons on which he relied, and will divide his spoils’’.® 
II 


THE HEALING NARRATIVES: OUR LORD AND THE SICK ON THE 


he PERSONAL LEVEL 
rf “A leper came to him, entreating him; and kneeling down he 


said: ‘If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean’. And Jesus, having 
compassion on him, stretched forth his hand and touched him, 
and said to him: ‘I will; be thou made clean’.’’!® 

Such references to Jesus “having compassion” or “‘being moved 
with compassion” are characteristic of the healing narratives. 
Even when not explicit, this comparison is implied in the details of 
the story. It is found not only when Our Lord is dealing with isolated 
individuals," but also when suffering humanity in the mass is 
| brought before Him: “Jesus was going about all the towns and 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and curing every kind of disease and infirmity. But 
seeing the crowds he was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were bewildered and dejected, like sheep without a shepherd. 
... Then having summoned his twelve disciples, he gave them 
power over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every 
kind of disease and infirmity”.'* To Him these sufferers, even in 
.|the mass, are not lay figures, as it were the raw material of His 
wonderful works. Each one of them is an individual, to be loved 
and compassionated and healed as such. He deals tenderly and 
personally with the epileptic boy and his father, the deformed 


out 


8. See e.g. Mk. 1:32-34; 2:5. 

9. Lk. 11:20-22. 

10. Mk. 1:40, 41. 

11. E.g. Mk. 1:40, 41; 9:22; Mt. 20:34; Lk. 7:13. 
12. Mt. 9:35, 10:1; see also Mt. 14:14. 

13. Mk. 9:13-28. 
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woman,!* the dropsical man, the deaf mute,!® the blind man of 
Bethsaida,!” and the man born blind.1* The same personal tenderness 
is shown to each single sufferer in the great crowds of helpless 
patients who poured in upon Him from all sides as His fame 
spreads: “‘When the sun was setting, all who had persons sick with 
various diseases brought them to him, and he laid his hands upon 
each of them and cured them’’.!® Saint Mark’s graphic description 
of another such scene shows Jesus moving from pallet to pallet 


amongst the endless rows of sick that He may touch each of them, 


or that each of them may touch Himself, or touch even the tassel 
of His cloak: ““When they got out of the boat the people at once 
recognised him; and they hurried through the whole country, and 
began to bring the sick on their pallets, wherever they heard he was. 
And wherever he went, into village or hamlet or town, they laid 
the sick in the market places, and entreated him to let them touch 
but the tassel of his cloak; and as many as touched him were 
saved”’.20 


As to the method or process of healing, Our Lord sometimes 
prays first.24 He sometimes heals by a word alone, and that word 
is effective not only close at hand,”* but also at a distance.”* He 
sometimes uses the already existing rite of the laying on of hands.” 
Again He “touches” the patient, or “takes hold” of him, or sym-| 
bolically touches the affected part: eyes, ears, tongue.” Sometimes 
material things serve as the channel of the “virtue” which “goes 
out” from Him: spittle, clay, the tassel of His cloak.”* 

On the part of the persons healed the element thrown into 
prominence throughout is their faith. It is demanded both of the 
patients themselves and of their connections who present them to 
the Saviour.2” Where it is weak Our Lord’s first concern is to 


strengthen it.28 Where it exists in full measure it meets with His 


14. Lk. 13:10-17. 

15. Lk. 14:2-4. 

16. Mk. 7:33. 

17. Mk. 8:22-26. 

18. Jn. 9. 

19. Lk. 4:40. 

20. Mk. 6:53-56. 

21. Mk. 7:34. cf. 9:28; Jn. 11:41. 

22. Mt. 9:1 ff; Mk. 3:5; Jn. 5:8. 

23. Mt. 8:15-13; 15:21-28; Lk. 17:14. 

24. Lk. 4:40; 13:12; Mk. 6:5. 

25. Mt. 8:15; 9:29; 20:34; Mk. 1:40; Lk. 14:4; 22:51. 
26. Mk. 5:28-30; 6:56; 7:33 ff; 8:22-26; Jn. 11:6 ff. 
27. See Mk. 5:34; Mt. 9:27-30; Mk. 10:52. 

28. Mk. 9:21-23; Mt. 9:28. 
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admiring praise: ““Amen I say to you, not even in Israel have I 
found such great faith’’*®; ““O woman, great is thy faith! Let it be 
done to thee as thou wilt’’.8° This faith is not restricted to bare 
intellectual assent to His teaching. It includes (as throughout the 
New Testament) acceptance of the claim that He is the Envoy of 
God; and it goes on to make an act of trustful self-surrender into 
His hands, to be “saved’”’ by Him. Part of it is that “courage” to 
which He exhorts the sufferer.*! It is a quality which grows in 
perfection by reason of the cure to which it leads, and it becomes 
the ground of a grateful personal attachment of the person cured 
to the One who cured him. 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF SICKNESS IN THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD 


One view of sickness put forward in the Old Testament was that 
it was a punishment for personal sin, or a means adopted by God 
in order to exact satisfaction for sin. As revelation progressed, 
however, deeper views of individual suffering, including sickness and 
pain, began to find expression. It came to be regarded as a divinely 


‘| ordained test and purification of virtue, and as an enlightening 


and strengthening discipline. In Jsaias 53 the Servant of the Lord 
is shown as bearing sickness, too, amongst his other sufferings, it in 
vicarious expiation for the sins of his people: 

Despised was he and forsaken of men, 

A man of sorrows and familiar with sickness, 

And as one from whom men avert their gaze, 

He was despised and we esteemed him not. 

Yet ours were the sickness which he bore, 

Ours the pains with which he was laden.** 
Our Lord in His teaching brought out these deeper divine purposes 
of sickness. Against the popular but superficial view He insisted 
that sickness or bodily defect is not invariably a punishment for 
individual sin. God permits it for other purposes too, mysterious 
purposes which redound to His glory. “As he was passing by, he 
saw a man blind from birth. And his disciples asked him, ‘Rabbi, 


29. Lk. 7:9. 

30. Mt. 15:28. 

31. Mt. 9:2; 9:22. 

32. Mk. 1:45; 5:18-20; 7:36, 37; 10:52; Lk. 17:15-19; Jn. 4:53; 9:35-38. 
33. Is. 53:3, 4, trans. E. Power, S.J., Cath. Comm. 
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who has sinned, this man or his parents, that he should be born 
blind?’ Jesus answered, ‘Neither has this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but the works of God were to be made manifest in him’.” 
And indeed, as the sequel shows, this bodily blindness was for its 
victim the occasion of transcendent spiritual vision.*4 And again 
when Lazarus was sick and his sisters sent to Him saying: “Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick”, Jesus replied: “This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that through it the 
Son of God may be glorified’’.*> In His own personal life, fulfilling 
the role marked out for Him as the “Suffering Servant’’**, He 
worked no miracles to save Himself suffering. He neither turned 
the stones into bread to stay His hunger®’, nor called the angelic 
legions to His aid to escape His Passion,** nor came down from 
the cross to save Himself.8® It was by suffering He was “to give 
Himself a redemption for many”, ‘“‘and so to enter into his glory’”’.” 

Moreover He laid down for His followers also this ideal of the 
wholehearted acceptance of suffering as expiatory. The key-passage 
on this theme runs as follows: “Then Jesus said to his disciples, 
‘If anyone wills to come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me. For he who would save his life will lose it; 
but he who loses his life for my sake will find it”.’“ In this form 
Our Lord’s words stress the necessity of the Apostles being prepared 
for the supreme suffering of death for His sake, should it be 
required of them. But Saint Luke reports this saying in such a way 
as to show its application in the daily life of every Christian. Their 
least suffering can, if they accept them, unite them with the sufferings 
of Christ’s own cross, and enable them to contribute a share to its 
expiatory value: “And he said fo all, ‘If anyone wills to come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me’.’’#? It is this same thought that Saint Luke stresses in his telling 
of the parable of the Sower. The seed that fell upon the good 
ground represents those who do not lose heart under trial, but 
“with a right and good heart, having heard the word, hold it fast, 


34. Jn. 9. 
35. Jn. 11:3, 4. 

36. See Js. 53:3 ff. above. 

37. Mt. 4:3, 4. 

38. Mt. 26:53, 54. 

39. Mk. 15:30. 

40. Mk. 10:45; Lk. 24:26. 

41. Mt. 16:24-25 and see Mk. 8:34, 35. 
9223. 
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and bear fruit by steadfast endurance’.* Saint John, too, in his 
report of another similar saying of Our Lord, stresses this spiritual 
fruitfulness of suffering endured along with Christ: “Amen, amen, 
I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much fruit. He 
who loves his life, loses it; and he who hates his life in this world, 
keeps it unto life everlasting. If anyone serves me, let him follow 
me; and where I am there also shall my servant be’’.*4 


IV 
THE PERPETUATION OF THE HEALING MINISTRY OF OUR LORD 


Our Lord provided for the perpetuation of His healing ministry 
in the Church in more ways than one. He did this first on what 
we may call the “charismatic” level. He gave to His disciples in 
general and to His Apostles in particular the power of overthrowing 
Satan’s dominion over men not only by forgiving their sins, but 
by the charisms of healing their diseases and casting out devils. 
“He appointed twelve that they might be with him and that he 
might send them forth to preach. To them he gave power to cure 


’ sickness and to cast out devils”.*® “These twelve Jesus sent forth, 


having instructed them thus: .. . ‘As you go, preach the message: 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand! Cure the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. Freely you have received, freely 
give’.”"4 The same healing charism was imparted to the seventy-two 
disciples also: ““He appointed seventy-two others, and sent them 
forth two by two before him into every town and place where he 
himself was about to come. And he said to them: ... ‘Whatever 
town you enter, and they receive you, eat what is set before you, 
and cure the sick who are there, and say to them: The kingdom of 
God is at hand for you’.’*’ Before His Ascension Our Lord 
promised these same powers to the body of believers in general: 
“These signs shall attend those who believe: in my name they shall 
cast out devils; ... they shall lay hands upon the sick and they 
shall get well’’.48 Acts and the Epistles abundantly confirm the 


43. Lk. 8:13, 15. 

44. Jn. 12:24-26. 

45. Mk. 3:14, 15. 
46. Mt. 10:5-8. 

47. Lk. 10:1, 2, 8, 9. 
48. Mk. 16:17, 18. 
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reality of this charismatic power of healing in the apostolic Church. 

Four features of this ministry of healing as exercised by the 
Apostles are of importance for our present purpose. (1) Prayer on 
the healer’s part is an indispensably necessary element of this 
ministry. Omission of it accounts for the disciples’ failure to cast 
out the dumb devil and heal the epileptic boy: “His disciples asked 
him privately, ‘Why could not we cast it out?’ And he said to them, 
‘This kind can be cast out in no way except by prayer’.’’4® (2) It 
includes a calling on the name of Jesus Himself. Only in His name, 
by His authority and power, can the seventy-two overcome “the 
might of the Enemy”: “the seventy-two returned with joy saying, 
‘Lord, even the devils are subject to us in thy name’. But he said 
to them, ‘I was watching Satan fall as lightning from heaven. 
Behold I have given you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, 
and over all the might of the enemy’’.®® (3) This in turn includes’ 
above all a strong faith in Jesus. The absence of this faith was 
another element in the disciples’ failure to cure the epileptic boy: 
“O unbelieving and perverse generation, how long shall I be with 
you? ... Then the disciples came to Jesus privately and said, “Why 
could not we cast it out?’ He said to them, ‘Because of your little 
faith ...’.’*! This prayer of faith, made in the name of Jesus, as 
essential to the disciples’ carrying on of the miraculous works of 
Jesus, is again stressed by Him in His farewell discourse after the 
Last Supper: “Amen, amen, I say to you, he who believes in me, 
the works that I do he also shall do, and greater than these he shall 
do, because I am going to the Father. And whatever you ask in 
my name, that I will do, in order that the Father may be glorifi 
in the Son. If you ask mé anything in my name, I will do it”. 
(4) This healing ministry included, on occasion at any rate, an 
as sanctioned by Our Lord, an anointing of the sick with oil: ““Goin 
forth they preached that men should repent, and they cast out man 
devils, and anointed with oil many sick people, and healed them”. 

Another way in which Our Lord perpetuated His ministry t 
the sick was on the “moral” level. He exalted the devoted servi 
of the sick, rendered in His own name, as one of the ways mo 
pleasing to Himself in which the supreme Christian law of chari 
is to be reduced to practice. Loving care of the poor and the sic 


) 


49. Mk. 9:27, 28. 
50. Lk. 10:17-19. 
51. Mt. 17:16-19. 
52. Jn. 14:12-14. 
53. Mk. 6:13. 
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was already abundantly inculcated in the Law and the Prophets, 
as Our Lord Himself reminded His hearers.** But He, by His 
precept and example, raised this manifestation of fraternal charity 
to the highest place amongst His own characteristic commandments: 
“This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you. You call me Master and Lord, and you say well, for 
so I am. If, therefore, I the Lord and Master have washed your 
feet, you also ought to wash the feet of one another. For I have 
given you an example, that as I have done to you, so you also 
should do’’.® In the parable of the Good Samaritan the example 
He chooses of perfect fraternal charity is one of compassionate 
care for a person in bodily suffering: ““A certain Samaritan as he 
journeyed came upon him, and seeing him, was moved with com- 
passion. And he went up to him and bound up his wounds, pouring 


, oil and wine. And setting him on his own beast, he brought him to 


an inn and took care of him’’.5* He lays it down that such services 
rendered in His name to His “little ones’”’ are rendered to Himself.5” 
And by “‘little ones” He means not children only, but all such 
members of the community as are helpless and in need, including 
the sick. This great principle that it is to Christ Himself such 
services are rendered is thrown into full relief in the Judgment 


' Scene described in Mt. 25: “I was hungry and you gave me to eat; 


I was thirsty and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger and you 
gave me shelter; naked and you covered me; sick and you visited 
me; I was in prison and you came to me... Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it to me ... As long as you refused it to one of these least 
ones, you refused it to me’’.®* In these words Our Lord promulgated 
the magna charta of Christian care for the sick, identifying Himself 
with His suffering members who are ministered to for His sake. 
His own personal ministry to the sick, then, is perpetuated both 
on the “charismatic”’ level and on the “moral” level of Christian 
charity. Is it also perpetuated on another and still more vital level? 
Or rather, since we know that it is so perpetuated, namely on the 
sacramental level, what light has the New Testament to throw 
on the sacrament of the Unction of the Sick, and in particular on 
its connection with the mystery of Christ’s ministry to the sick 


54. Lk. 16:29. 

55. Jn. 15:12; 13:13-15. 
56. Lk. 10:33, 34. 

57. Mk. 9:35, 36. 

58. Mt. 25:35, 36, 40, 45. 
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as described in the Gospels? This question brings us to the second 
and shorter part of our paper. 


PART TWO 
THE DATA OF JAMES 5:14, 15 (16) 


The author of this epistle was “James, a servant of God and of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ’’.5® He can be satisfactorily identified with 
“James, the brother of the Lord’’,®° who was Bishop of Jerusalem. 
That he was an Apostle, “James the Less’’,*4 has been commonly 
held in the Western Church from early times, though it is not 
nowadays universally admitted, even by Catholic authors. He was 
at any rate, with Peter and John, one of the “pillars” of the Apostolic 
Church of Jerusalem,® and his letter points to his having been a 
personal follower of Our Lord. He wrote c. A.D. 45-60 at a time 
when other eye-witnesses and oral traditions of Our Lord’s life 
and teaching were accessible to him in abundance. His epistle is 
notable for the frequency and closeness with which it quotes 
certain teachings and sayings of Christ. It is of a practical and 
exhortatory nature, laid out on no clear plan. In the context of 
5:14-16 the topic is prayer and its efficacy. 


Vv 
THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PASSAGE 


Translated from the Greek the passage runs: “14. Is anyone sick 
among you? Let him call in the priests of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
15. And the prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord 
will raise him up; and if he has committed sins forgiveness will be 
granted him. 16. Therefore confess your sins to one another, and 
pray for one another, so that you may be cured”’. 

We may begin by excluding v. 16 from our present consideration. 
It does not refer specifically to the care of the sick but to a distinct 
procedure. The force of the therefore is “‘Since prayer has such 
power to work for the forgiveness of the sick man’s sins, let all 


59. Jas. 1:1. 
60. Gal. 1:19. 

61. Mk. 15:40. 
62. Gal. 2:9. 
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likewise pray for forgiveness, confessing their sins, and they too 
will be spiritually cured”.® 

V. 14. The priests of the Church are undoubtedly the ordained 
“Elders” (presbyteroi) who appear so frequently as Church leaders 
and sacred ministers in Acts and the Epistles. Their appearance 
here shows that it is a spiritual ministry, not a purely bodily one, 
that is in question. Let them pray over him: they are pictured, 
while they pray, as stretching their hands out over him, or perhaps 
even laying their hands upon him (epi), in accordance with a 
religious rite already existing amongst the Jews and adopted by 
Our Lord (see above). Anointing him with oil: This practice was 
general amongst the ancients, including the Jews, as a therapeutic 
measure. The oil referred to is olive oil (elaion). But for the Apostles 
this rite had already been raised to the supernatural order. With 
Our Lord’s sanction they had used it as the vehicle of the charismatic 
ministry to the sick with which He had entrusted them.™ Saint 
James here shows us it to us as an accepted practice in the Church. 
In the name of the Lord: “The Lord” is Christ. The rite is carried 
out in His name, i.e. invoking His name, calling for the intervention 
of His power and showing that what is done is done with His 
authority. 

V. 15. The prayer of faith: This is the prayer of the priests, made 
with faith, such as Our Lord had already enjoined on His Apostles 
as an indispensable element in their charismatic ministry. Will 
save the sick man: The word save (sozein) of itself is very broad in 
meaning, and can signify both “make safe” in the physical order, 
i.e. restore to health, and “‘save”’ in the spiritual order, i.e. remove 
from the power of sin and Satan and bring to safety under the 
Reign of God. As a rule exegetes opt for one or other of these 
meanings here. It seems better, however, to admit bct _ meanings, 
or rather to exclude neither. As we saw above, for the Hebrew mind 
“salvation” has two interrelated aspects, a bodily and a spiritual. 
It includes the freeing of the human person from the twofold 
disorder which Satan’s power over him has brought about, sickness 
and sin. Our Lord Himself recognised these two aspects, and used 
the word “save” to designate either or both. Saint James does the 
same here. But he throws more emphasis on the spiritual aspect. 
This appears both from the fact that in its other occurrences in 
this epistle the word “‘save” is predominantly spiritual in meaning,” 

63. See Chaine in loc., p. 131, 132. 

64. Mk. 6:13; see above. 


65. Mk. 9:27, 28; Mt. 17:16-19; Jn. 14:12-14; see above. 
66. Jas. 1:21; 2:14; 4:12; 5:20. 
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and from the specific mention of the forgiveness of sins here in 
v. 15 as one of the effects of Unction. The Lord will raise hin: up: 
The Vulgate here reads alleviabit, i.e. shall alleviate cr lighten the 
burden of the sick man. Some Latin MSS., however, read allevabit 
or adlevabit, i.e. shall raise him up; and this is the meaning of the 
Greek (egerei). A spiritual “uplift’’ is not excluded. But in the light 
of the Gospel parallels the main emphasis this time should, we 
think, be placed on the bodily “‘raising up” of the patient, i.e. his 
restoration to health. It is in this sense that Our Lord is repeatedly 
said in the Gospels to have “raised up” the sick, or to have 
efficaciously commanded them to “rise up’’.®’ If he has committed 
sins forgiveness shall be granted him: Saint James concludes his 
reference to Unction by emphasising once more its spiritual 
efficacy. The forgiveness of sins which it effects is expressed in the 
identical words Our Lord uses again and again in the Gospels: 
“Son, thy sins are forgiven thee’®; “Thy sins are forgiven ... 
Thy faith has saved thee; go in peace’’®®; “Whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven them”,”° etc. 

Literal exegesis, then, supports the balanced and careful state- 
ments of Trent in this matter. These statements are to the effect that, 
taught by apostolic tradition, the Church has learned to see in the 
text of James the promulgation of a sacrament instituted by Christ | 
and hinted at by Mark”; a sacrament whose matter, form, minister | 
and effect are indicated here.”2 We conclude that it is to that same 
apostolic tradition, as mediated through the practice of the Church 
and the doctrine of its teachers, that we are to look for more specific 
teaching on certain aspects of the sacrament, e.g. its restriction in 
usage to the sick who are in danger of death; the balance or pro- 
portion to be maintained as between the bodily and the spiritual 
effects of the sacrament, and the conditions under which they are 
produced; the determination of the respective fields of Unction and 
Penance where the forgiveness of sins in particular is concerned. 


VI 
LITURGICAL AND PASTORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PASSAGE 


Each of the Christian sacraments is in its own way the perpetua- 


67. See Mk. 1:31; 2:9-12; 9:26 (27); Jn. 5:8. 
68. Mk. 2:5. 

69. Lk. 7:48-50. 

70. Jn. 20:23. 

71. 6:13. 

72. See Denzinger 908, 926, 927. 
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tion, the re-presentation, of the saving mysteries and ministry of 
Christ, and their individual application to the needs of the Church 
in her members. This is true no less of Unction that it is of Baptism, 
the Eucharist and the others. It is Saint James who, in the present 
passage, brief thought it is, very satisfyingly brings out this. His 
words read like a remarkably faithful echo of the Gospel descriptions 
of Christ’s special ministry of salvation to the sick. (a) Our Lord 
gave His Apostles “‘power to cure sickness and to cast out devils’’,”8 
and said to them: “Cure the sick ... Freely have you received, 
reely give’’.”* Saint James says: “Is anyone sick among you? Let 
‘him call in the priests of the Church”. (b) Our Lord says of the 
devil who caused dumbness and epilepsy, “‘this kind can be cast out 
in no way except by prayer’’”>; and He says a cause of the disciples’ 

ilure to effect the cure was their “little faith”; moreover He says: 
He who believes in me, the works that I do he also shall do’’. 
aint James says: “Let them pray over him... And the prayer of 
aith shall save the sick man’. (c) Our Lord says: “In my name 
. . they shall lay their hands upon the sick and they shall recover’’,”* 
nd the Gospel shows that it was “in his name” that the devils 
ere subject to the seventy-two in their healing mission.”” Saint 
ames says: ““Let them pray over him. . . in the name of the Lord”. 
d) Our Lord used material elements as the channels of His saving 
irtue: His touch and symbolic gestures, spittle, clay, the water 
f the pool of Siloam; and when he shared His “‘saving’’ power 
ith the Apostles it was conveyed through an anointing of the sick 
ith oil.”® Saint James says: “‘Let them pray over him, anointing 
im with oil”. (e) Our Lord called the main effect of His own 
inistry to the suffering and the sinful by the all-embracing term 
“saving”. Saint James says: “The prayer of faith will save the 
ick man’’. (f) Our Lord took Peter’s mother-in-law by the hand 
d “raised her up’’’®; He commanded the palsied man to “rise up 
d walk’’®°; He “‘raised up” the epileptic boy when he had been 
own down and left for dead by Satan*!; He commanded the 
ughter of Jairus to “rise up” when she lay dead before Him, 


73. Mk. 3:14, 15. 
74. Mt. 10:5-8. 
75. Mk. 9:27, 28. 
76. Mk. 16:17, 18. 
77. Lk. 10:17-19. 
78. Mk. 6:13. 

179, Mk. 1:31. 

80. Mk. 2:11. 

81. Mk. 9:25, 26. 
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“and immediately she rose up’’®?; He likewise “raised up” Lazarus) | 
from the dead**; and eventually ‘raised up” His own body too}! 
from the tomb,®* for He is the one through whom the Father} ( 
“raises up”’ the dead and gives life in all its fullness.*° With sublime} ( 
simplicity Saint James calls up all the might and the mercy that lies| ) 
hidden in these passages and other like them, and laconically says:} a 
“The prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will}¢ 
raise him up”. (g) Lastly, Our Lord prefaced one of His most{t 
significant miracles of individual healing by saying: ‘“‘Take courage,} “ 
son, thy sins are forgiven thee’’®*; and He never separated His|h 
ministry of healing and of driving out Satan from His ministry of/a 
“saving his people from their sins’’.8’ Saint James says of the sick; W 
man anointed: “If he has committed sins forgiveness will be!c 
granted him”’. th 

It would seem abundantly clear, then, that the New Testament Vi 
in its own way and in its own language, puts forward the rite of|c¢ 
the Unction of the Sick as the re-presentation, for the suffering'S: 
members of the Church, of that same personal saving ministry in|Ti 
their regard which Our Lord Himself carried out when on earth, E 
This being the case, it should be possible to determine, at least inj he 
a general way, what are the counterparts, in the Gospel narrative hi 
and in Gospel terminology, of the effects which, in their terminology, 
the Council of Trent and scientific Theology attribute to this 


any still remain.®* This terminology comes straight from James an 
the Gospels, and needs no further explanation for our presen 
purpose. (2) It wipes out the “‘leavings” of sin.8® I suggest that i 
the Gospel this effect is indicated where Our Lord is shown 
removing from the sick every vestige of Satan’s dominion over the 
Their sickness had hitherto been both a sign and an occasion 
Satan’s reign in them. And even under the Christian regime sickn 
is for Satan an occasion by which he seeks to profit by tempting th 
sufferer to impatience, despondency, failure to trust in God, refu: 
to face the future with courage and equanimity, and in a hundr 
other ways. Satan may no longer have a stronghold in the so 


82. Mk. 5:41, 42. Al 
83. Jn. 12:1, 9, 17. 

84. Jn. 2:19-22. tha 
85. Jn. 5:21, 25, 26. wo. 
86. Mt. 9:2. on 
87. Mt. 1:21. vat 
88. Denz. 909. 


89. “‘peccati reliquias’’, Denz. 909. 


sacrament. These are substantially (1) It ‘“‘wipes out sins’, should 4’ 
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ust through serious guilt—‘‘a stronger than he” has overcome him®; 
oo} but he still retains a foothold in the soul; and from that foothold 
er} (the peccati reliquias of Trent) he is dislodged by the sacrament. 
ne)(3) “It uplifts and encourages the soul of the invalid, rousing in 
ies| him a strong confidence in the mercy of God’’.*! Here again we 
ysjare Close to the Gospel terminology. “Take courage, son”, “take 
ijcourage, daughter”, are characteristic exhortations of Our Lord 
ysti to those to whom He ministers in sickness or in sin; and the 
ge,| “confidence” in God referred to by Trent appears in all the Gospel 
jis|healings as an element of that “faith”? which Our Lord demands 
ofjand increases in those He ministers to. On His side, I would suggest 
ck what the sacrament of Unction brings to the sick is that personal 

love and care-for each one of them individually, that compassion, 

that outpouring on them through His sacred humanity of the divine 
nti Virtue which “went forth from him’’, which constituted, as it still 
oficonstitutes, His efficacious intervention on their behalf as the 
ng Saviour of mankind. In the Church today, through the sacramental 
in\rite of Unction, are renewed to the eyes of faith such scenes as the 
th| Evangelists love to describe: ‘“‘Wherever he went, into village or 
in hamlet or town, they laid the sick in the market places, and entreated 
ive him to let them touch but the tassel of his cloak; and as many as 
touched him were saved’’.® 


CONLETH KEARNS 


wo: Lk. 14-22. 
91. Denz. 909. 
92. Mk..6:56. 


Our Own Bread 


Why do we call this bread our own bread? 

It is not without meaning and without great reason that we call 
it our own bread. For, if we speak of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, it is certain that it is our bread. For it was for our salvation. 
that it was kneaded (through the power of the Holy Ghost) in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary; it was for us that it was baked 
on the grid-iron of the Holy Cross, and for us it is prepared each 
day on the table of the Altar, by the hands of priests. . . 

—THEOBALD STAPLETON, Catechismus, 1639 
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THE LITURGICAL HISTORY 
OF EXTREME UNCTION |i 


PLACID MURRAY 


Plan 


I. This essay based almost exclusively on the thesis of Professor F 

A. Chavasse of Strasbourg—Method and Conclusions. 

II. Examination of the Evidence for the Early Period: Nature and 
Value of liturgical Evidence-Precise object of the inquiry f" 
—A Visual Aid—Summary of Evidence for the first Period 
—Samples of procedure: (a) The Prayer for the blessing 
of the Oil, (b) Saint Caesarius, bishop of Arles A.D. 503- 543. 

Ul. Church Authority and Private Research: Mediator Dei on the 
appeal to history against present practice—the three levels 
of teaching. 

IV. The Later Period: through association with death-bed Penance, 
the Anointing of the Sick is restricted, first de facto, and 
later de jure, to those in periculo mortis. The Problem to be 
set and solved—The Problem of Lay-Anointing—Anointing 
and Viaticum—Anointing and death-bed Penance— 
Advocatus Diaboli. 

V. The traces of historical Evolution discernible in our present 
Ritual. (i) The three introductory Prayers, (ii) The Confiteor, 
(iii) The Prayer In nomine, (iv) The form of Anointing, 
(v) The three prayers after the anointing—summary of 
this section. 

VI. Conclusions: “Chain re-action’—the two major periods— 
summary of first period—of second period—significancef ’ 
of the oil—four major problems suggested. 


HE liturgical history of the sacrament of Extreme Unction is 

a many-sided problem and since it is no longer a merely 
academic issue, it needs to be handled with great prudence. f 

In this paper I am limiting myself to the theological problems}. 
presented by the history of this sacrament and at the risk of appearing 
to be homo unius libri, 1 am confining myself to one author in this 
field, Canon Chavasse, Professor at Strasbourg. My role will be that 
of an impartial though sympathetic reviewer of a great scholar’s 
work. I have had the privilege of being able to consult at my leisure f"S 


al 
re the complete typescript of Chavasse’s Etude sur l’onction des} 4 
. 
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infirmes dans I’ Eglise latine du IIIe au XTe siécle, of which only the 
first part has appeared in print.* 


, Method and Conclusions 


Having introduced my author, let me indicate briefly his methods 
d conclusions in this study of the history of Extreme Unction. 
is method is predominantly analytical; excelling in minute 
iterary criticism of documents, he works directly on the historical 
urces and proceeds with all rigour and reserve in his patient 
nalysis. This method does not make for easy reading but this 
ifficulty in turn is more than compensated for by the ease with 
hich his several conclusions can be repeatedly checked over. 

So much for method—an analysis of the documents on the history 
Extreme Unction, with the constant effort to focus the historical 
rigin and relevance of each document. What about conclusions? 
Let me quote a passage in which he summarises his conclusions: 
Never, before the eighth century, in any of the documenis of which 
are aware, is the Anointing of the Sick presented as a rite specially 
estined to prepare the sick man for death. On the contrary, it 
ppears there as a means of saving him from death, if the sickness 
tom which he is suffering is in any way serious, because it is held 
bove all to be a rite of healing. It is only incidentally that it was 
onferred in those days in extremis. Any sickness—and sickness was 
ken in a very wide sense—was sufficient motive for this reception. 
t was then in very frequent use. 

“From the eighth century on, this state of things was to be mod- 
d rather rapidly. The association, within the same ceremony, of 
ointing and Viaticum and above all of Anointing and Death-Bed 
enance, brought about first of all the consequence that Anointing 
ill be conferred practically in extremis. The emphasis placed at this 
riod on the purifying effect of Anointing and the assimilation, 
hich soon became complete, of Anointing with death-bed Penance 
ad the further consequence that the anointing was held to be a last 
tdon accorded by the Church to the dying. From that time, the 
ite itself was reserved to those in articulo mortis. From being a fact 
is becomes a law. Anointing will be not only in fact conferred in 
xtremis but it will be held not to be able to be conferred otherwise. 
is is a summary of the evolution we have to examine’’.? 

1. Tome I: Du IIe siécle 4 la Réforme Carolingienne. (En dépét, Librairie 
Sacré-Coeur, 6, Place Bellecour, Lyon.) 1942. Referred to in the following 


as: Etude (printed vol.). 
2. Chavasse’s MS. thesis, p. 210. 
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To put the matter roundly then, Chavasse’s view, in the terms ¢ 
the modern debate, is that up to the eighth century Anointing w 
“The Sacrament of the Sick” and after that time it became—fo 
extrinsic reasons—‘The Sacrament of the Dying’. Chavasse doe; 
not discuss at any length the practical application of his thesis 
whether the Church today could or should restore the anointin 
of the sick outside the danger of death. Our author keeps strictly 
to his task as an historian and it is on that level that I should lik@! 
to invite you to judge his work. 


Il. EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY PERIOD 
Nature and Value of Liturgical Evidence 


“Is this account of the history of Extreme Unction the true one?li 
—that is a question we have every right to ask. And a not unnaturaf ¢ 
rejoinder will be “prove it”. Proof requires evidence and the eviden 
in this case is mainly liturgical. Our first step then must be to establis 
the value of liturgical texts as a source of theological proof. 

The Church is committed to her liturgical texts in a way in whic 
she is not committed to the writings of any one doctor, theologiai - 
or theological school. However, Vaggagini reminds us at this poin hi 
that the Church is not equally committed to all her liturgical text¢! 
to the same degree.’ In former periods, the liturgy was of diocesa the 
right; it is only in relatively recent times that the supreme controj®™ 
of approving liturgical texts was reserved to the Holy See. The tex 

/ in circulation before the sixteenth century do not in fact invol 
Rome in a theological position comparable to that occasioned 
the issue of a modern liturgical composition from the Holy Se 

_As regards Extreme Unction, the variations in the rite evolved to 
great extent outside Rome: it was only in the last stages precedin 
the composition of our Ritual that a specifically Roman traditio 
can be observed. 

Liturgy then, as Pius XII laid down, ‘“‘does not absolutely or 
itself constitute the Catholic faith’. In another passage he say: 
“the lex orandi is child, not parent, to the /ex credendi; liturgy i 
only the fruit on the tree’’.» We cannot substitute the study 
liturgical texts for dogmatic theology; on the other hand, it would 


3. C. Vagaggini, O.S.B. Il senso teologico della Liturgia (1957), 407. 

4. Mediator Dei (CTS translation, Christian Worship, §52). 

5. Bull “‘Munificentissimus Deus’’, as translated by Monsignor R. A. Kno! 
THE TABLET, 23 December 1950, 554. 
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s og be fatal to ignore the liturgical texts as evidence in sacramental 
wajhistory. The fruit, if sound, will savour of the tree; the child, if 
fo,genuine, will be in the likeness of its parent. 


loes 
>sis 
tin: 
ctly. Let us now proceed to examine the evidence—a good deal of it 
likgiturgical evidence—as analysed by Chavasse to prove his thesis 
that Extreme Unction, originally the Anointing of the Sick, became 
after the eighth century, by association with death-bed Penance, 
estricted to the dying. The precise object of our inquiry can be 
narrowed down to two questions: “‘de subjecto et de effectibus 
sacramenti extremae unctionis in fontibus historicis, praesertim 
liturgicis: on the recipient and the effects of Extreme Unction in the 
erjtistorical, particularly, the liturgical sources”. “Recipient” and 
ral effects” are really complementary questions: was the sick person 
ne@tot in danger of death, what results were expected from the 
lish Anointing? 


Precise object of the Inquiry 


A Visual Aid 
ia I hope you will allow me to appeal here to a visual aid to clarify 
inthis intricate matter. The accompanying chart sets out the evidence 
ay r the history of Extreme Unction in the first and second columns; 
cafthe third column summarises the history of Penance in its bearing 
(roi the evolution of Anointing. It is only to be expected that the 
sy{first column will carry less material than the second but a definite 
sividifficulty immediately forces itself on our attention when we compare 
yithe two columns. Not only is there less material in the early period 
seqout one whole class of evidence is missing from it. There is not even 
ojone Ritual extant from this period. We have therefore no direct 
intevidence of the ritual of Anointing before the eighth century, in 
jofONtrast to the abundance of Rituals (or more correctly Ordines) 
of Anointing ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth century, as 
indicated in the second column of the chart, 
i Summary of Evidence for the First Period 


¢ 
ulg If then we are to ascertain the recipient and effects of Anointing 
in the early period we must look elsewhere for evidence. Chavasse 
has assembled three streams of evidence for this early period: (i) 
oft’ texts of the liturgical prayers used to bless the oil of the sick; 
“i(i) some relevant passages from a few great writers of the time; and 


| 
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(iii) evidence from the use of the blessed oil instanced in the live 
of the saints. 

Samples of procedure 


(a) The prayer for the blessing of the Oil 


In order to do justice to the critical acumen of our author in hij 
treatment of this evidence, may I suggest that we take selectiong 
from his work, rather than attempt a mere summary of his results 
I shall limit my choice to two examples—one from a liturgical text 
the other from a popular preacher of early days. 

The oil of the sick which you all renewed on Holy Thursday 
was blessed by your bishop during the special Chrism Mass of th 
Ordo Instauratus. The blessing is very simple, consisting of 
exorcism, followed by Dominus Vobiscum and a prayer. This prayer 
still in use today, can be traced back in its primitive form to the firs 
column on our chart.® Let us follow Chavasse in his analysis of it, 
as a piece of liturgical evidence about the effects of the oil of 
sick. Our author has full scope here for his critical sagacity: 
restores the prayer to its primitive form and demonstrates that this 
primitive form spoke only of bodily ills to be cured by the use o 
the oil: “tad evacuandos omnes dolores, omnesque infirmitates, omnem 
egritudinem corporis: every pain, all sickness, every bodily illness”! 
Glosses were added to the prayer at an early date® to indicate 
spiritual effects—and this incidentally is interesting, as showin 
evidence for the spiritual effects in documents of the first period 
but the fact remains that the bodily cures were to the fore in th 
early form of the prayer. There is, by the way, a curious phrase sti 
in use at the end of the prayer: “sit Chrisma tuum perfectu 
Domine, nobis a te benedictum, permanens in visceribus nostris” 
Taking these last four words in their literal sense? and comparin 
them with a phrase of one of the early recensions of the prayer; 
“Et tua sancta benedictio sit omni ungenti, gustanti, tangent 
tutamentum .. .”2 Chavasse suggests a surprising conclusion, th 
one of the early uses of the blessed oil was to take it in the form of 


6. Chavasse, Etude (printed vol.), 40-51. 

7. Ibid., 42. 

8. Ibid., 45. 

9. “Remaining in our bodies”’. 

10. ‘“‘And may thy holy blessing be a protection for everyone who anoi 
himself with it, tastes it, or touches it”. (A note on the word “‘gustanti” in 
Gelasian texts: Etude—printed vol.—46, note 3.) 
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drink. However, this is a minor not a major issue in our inquiry and 
I only mention it for completeness sake. 

Chavasse himself does not overestimate the force of the argument 
drawn from the primitive text of this prayer; on the other hand, it 
must be taken into account. All the more so when the full details 
of the thirteen prayer formulae for the blessing of the sick are 


ij totalised. “‘These prayers”, he says, “‘speak of bodily cures with a 


wealth of detail which is surprising; five of them—the oldest—are 
entirely silent about the spiritual effect of anointing. Three others 
mention, nevertheless, an effect on the spirit but it is difficult to say 
in all security what this effect consists in. The five last, at length, 
speak of the forgiveness of sins without forgetting however—except 
the two formulae of the Bobbio Missal—to give a large place to the 
bodily effects”. And he continues: ‘“‘The Anointing is destined 
above all to procure the recovery of the sick man. But what type of 
sickness is it to cure? Is it reserved for the treatment of fatal illness 
(maladies mortelles)? Nothing permits us to affirm so. In fact, 
everything would dissuade us from so doing. Almost all the ills 
which can effect a man in his body were at that time the occasion 


is) for the application of blessed oil. . . . All bodily ailments, from a 


simple wound to the most serious sickness, were the occasion for 
anointing. The Anointing was considered above all as the super- 
natural remedy which draws its efficacy from the divine power 
inherent in the blessed oil but a remedy none the less. Caesarius 
was then perfectly right in calling the blessed oil the medicina 


Ecclesiae’? 
(b) Saint Caesarius, bishop of Arles from A.D. 503 to A.D. 543 


I have just mentioned Saint Caesarius of Arles. Let us take his 
sermons as our second sample of the early period to show that 


) Anointing was the “‘Sacrament of the Sick”. Any priest with ex- 
i) perience of the recurring symptoms of superstition in the Irish 


countryside will sympathise with this bishop of early times in his 
efforts to combat magic and superstition among his people. 
Fortunately for our subject, among the superstitious practices he 
condemns, there were some for the very purpose of curing sickness. 
Saint Caesarius does not deny the efficacy of magic as practised by 
soothsayers and witches (I presume that “‘erbaria’’ means a witch) 
but he attributes their power to the devil. As an alternative, he 


11. Etude (printed vol.), 191. 
12. Etude (printed vol.), 192. 
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invites the faithful to look to Christ for health, sanitatem de Christo 
requirite, qui est vera lux: ad ecclesiam recurrite, oleo vos benedicto 
perungite, eucharistiam Christi accipite. Haec si facitis, non solum 
corporis, sed etiam animae sanitatem recipietis: Look to Christ for 
health—He is the true light: come to church, anoint yourselves with 


blessed oil, receive the Eucharist of Christ. If you do this, you will}. 
receive health not only for the body but also for the soul’’.1® It is}: 


interesting to see how Caesarius, in another passage, integrated 
the recourse to proper medical attention with the Ecclesiae medicina, 
“Et atque utinam ipsam sanitatem vel de simplici medicorum arte 
conquirerent! If at lest they would look for health from ordinary 
medical care!’’™4 

- Let me quote here Chavasse’s conclusions on his study of the 
evidence afforded by these sermons of Saint Caesarius: 

* (i), The context in which Saint Caesarius speaks of Anointing is 
significant: preaching against magical rites of healing, he appeals to 
the sacramental cure. Like all the Fathers, he does not deny the 
efficacy of magical cures but he denounces them as sacrilege. 

_ (ii) Destined to supplant then magical rites of healing, the Christian 
rites of Communion and Anointing are distinctly connected by 
Caesarius with bodily healing. Both are destined for the sick and as 
remedies. 

(iii) In order to combat with success against the pagan practices 
he had to insist on the healing powers of the Christian Anointing. 
The primary result promised to the faithful and the one expected 
by them is bodily healing. But the same anti-pagan polemic led him 
to insist also on the forgiveness of sins as a result of Anointing. 
The pagan rites were diaboli persuasio (Sermo LI/) but the Christian 
rites of Communion and Anointing give non solum corporis, sed 
etiam animae sanitatem (Sermo 


Ill, CHURCH AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE RESEARCH 


_ I have preferred to take a few soundings of our author’s position 
rather than give a dry summary which would have been tedious 
for you and unfair to him. Let us now rotate our whole problem 
gently on its axis and view it from an entirely different angle. 

, [have been outlining for you all along the results of the research 


~ (13. Etude (printed vol.), 107; text from Morin, S. Caesarii Arelatensis 
Sermones (Maredsous 1937), Vol. i, pars 1, p. 216, lines 11-15. 

14. Ed. Morin, Vol. i; pars 1, p. 222, 1. 25. 

15. Etude (printed vol.), 110-114. 
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of a private scholar into the history of Extreme Unction and the 
conclusions he proposes would seem to point out a wide divergence 
between the practice of the ancient and the modern Church, with 
regard to the recipient of Anointing. There is a deep issue at stake 
here and one that is involved in many other spheres of liturgical 
history: I mean the harmonious co-ordination of private research 
with public authority within the Church. 

Mediator Dei deplores the recourse to liturgical history as a 
court of appeal against existing authority in matters liturgical. 
Too often, it must be confessed, the results of liturgical historical 
research have been canvassed, not merely as reliable history but 
as a working programme for the present moment to be applied at 
will by private judgment. Pius XII calls this erroneous attitude ‘“‘a 
wicked movement”, “‘prava id genus proposita atque incepta’. 
On the other hand, in the same context of Mediator Dei, we are 
told that ‘‘to go back in mind and heart to the sources of the sacred 
liturgy is wise and praiseworthy’’, “‘sapiens profecto ac laudabilissima 
res est” 3? 

Chavasse’s thesis seems to run counter to received teaching on 
the recipient of Extreme Unction. Here, I think, it will be helpful 
to distinguish three levels of teaching: first the Magisterium itself; 
next the specialised researches of scholars; and thirdly the more or 
less standard theological teaching, whether at university, seminary, 
parochial or manual level. It is of the nature of the case that research 
will often outstrip standard teaching!*—no progress would be 
possible if research did not, now and then, pass on an occasional 
blood transfusion to the manuals. This need not cause undue alarm. 
When, however, the doctrine of the Church as such is concerned, 
then every priest—scholar or not—has not only the right but I 
should say the duty to control the conclusions proposed by the 
scholars. This is my one aim this morning in this survey of Canon 
Chavasse’s position on Extreme Unction. 

The Holy See is far from taking a repressive attitude towards 
liturgical research. Many considerable modifications have taken 
place within living memory in sacramental discipline and Dom 
Botte has emphasised the part that research played in preparing 
the facts, v.g. for the decision on the matter and form of Holy 


16. Mediator Dei (§63 in Latin text, Bugnini, Documenta Pontificia ad in- 
staurationem liturgicam spectantia, 1953) = §68 CTS translation. 

17. Mediator Dei (§61 Latin text = §66 CTS). 

18. Cf. M. Schmaus, Preface to Poschmann, Busse und Letzte Oelung (1951), 
Vili. 
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Orders.'® Sacramental theology is taking more and more account 
of the full liturgical facts of the past, facts which were often un- 
available at the time of the great medieval scholastics. The student 
in this field will be glad to avail himself of the support and en. 
couragement held out by Pius XII to those who break new ground 
in biblical studies.2° The responsible student will however show 
prudence and docility, as well as erudition, particularly when the 
results of his research seem to be at variance with received practice 
in the Church today. Those who sympathise with the work o 
scholars should avoid all indiscreet agitation and campaigning for| 
change: with tact and time the best results of scholarship will be) 
put to opportune use by competent authority. 


IV. THE LATER PERIOD 


i 
Through association with Death-bed Penance the Anointing of the : 
Sick is restricted first de facto and later de jure to those in periculo\ 
mortis. 
To return now to our subject. I gave you at the beginning of this} , 
paper an outline of Chavasse’s position on the history of Extreme) , 
Unction. He holds that up to the eighth century the Anointing of the] }, 
Sick was not practised normally as a rite preparatory to death, I/ ,, 
said that his proof rested mainly on liturgical evidence. We discussed) 
the value of such evidence and then we examined a specimen of it} ;,, 
—the blessing of the oil of the sick on Holy Thursday. The other} jg 
source I quoted—Saint Caesarius of Arles—was from the secon 
stream of evidence, while I.did not touch on the third stream, i.e 
the use of blessed oil for sacramental healing in the lives of th 
saints and the absence of any mention of Anointing in the descri 
tions we have of the last moments of the saints. Viaticum, no 
Anointing, was the last sacrament of that period. 


The problem to be set and solved 


We have now to deal with the second period (the second col 


19. LA MAISON-DIEU, 16 (1948), 124-129. 
20. Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), “*. . . the efforts of these vali 2 
labourers in the vineyard of the Lord are to be judged with fairness and justice, Rot 


but also with the greatest charity; they must avoid that somewhat indi 2 
zeal which considers everything new for that reason a fit object for attack i. se 
suspicion”. (CTS translation §49.) Cf. R. A. Dyson and A. F. MacKenzie i he } 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (1955) §46g-m. Mar 
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on the accompanying chart). There is a profusion of Rituals 
available and I think never has such a collection of liturgical material 
been assembled before for the history of Extreme Unction. Marténe 
gives twenty-nine Latin “‘Ordines’’.*' Declercq lists not more than 
a dozen, while Chavasse has analysed four times as much as either 
of these authors—a hundred and twenty-two documents.2? All this 
is liturgical evidence, strictly so called, and it is through his close 
and unremitting analysis of this material that Chavasse reaches his 
conclusions about the change-over from Anointing of the Sick to 
that of the Dying. 

This study is contained in the second (as yet unpublished) part of 
his book. It makes rather arduous reading and while it is the most 
significant contribution of its author to the history in question, it 
is the most difficult to convey adequately on an occasion like the 
present. Even if his array of authorities could, by some miracle 
of condensation, be summarised in a short compass, it would not be 
humanly possible for the listener to take it in. None of us moreover 
would feel equal to judging an expert on his own ground. 

However, in addition to this particular competency of his own, 
our author has to draw on some general historical views which lie 
outside the immediate scope of his documents but have a decisive 
bearing on his.theme. First of all, he has to explain why, if there were 
no Rituals of Anointing before A.p. 800, there should be so many 
after that date. Next, and most important, he has to trace the 
influence of the history of Penance on that of Anointing. These two 
ideas form the transition to the second part of his work and I 
cannot help feeling that the first of them (the explanation of the 
absence of Rituals before A.D. 800) is the weakest link in his whole 
chain of evidence. 


The problem of lay-anointing 


Why was there no Ritual of Anointing in the early period? Because, 
says Chavasse, in addition to the sacramental Anointing practised 
by priests, there existed concomitantly with this a practice of allowing 
the faithful themselves to use the same blessed oil for the very same 


21. De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus libri quatuor. Pars secunda, Liber Primus. 


Rotomagi, MDCC. 116-241. 
22. C. Declercq, in EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, 44 (1930), 99-123: Ordines 


| unctionis infirmi des 1X et X siécles.; there is a summary by Chavasse of the MSS. 


he has consulted, in his article, ““L’Onction des malades”, in a forthcoming 
Manuel de Dogme de S. Sulpice. 
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purpose of anointing. This is the problem of lay-anointing in the 
early Church—some authors deny its existence, in spite of the clear 
evidence of the texts available. Chavasse here and in a more recent 
study also,”° gives a fine example of loyalty to the Church’s doctrine 
on the minister of the sacrament and also of loyalty to the historical 
facts which seem to militate against that doctrine. This problem, he 
tells us, was discussed at the Council of Trent, where the first draft 
of the relevant decree stated that one of the early texts (of Pope 
Innocent 1) spoke not of the minister but of the recipient of the 
anointing. This interpretation was dropped in the final draft of the 
decree of Trent. “If then’, Chavasse says, “the question is asked 
what was the nature of the anointing done formerly by the faithful, 
it would seem wise to imitate the discreet prudence finally adopted 
by the Council. We should not try to deny the fact of this inter- 
vention of the faithful. But we should not concede either that they 
did so as ministers of the sacrament, a thing we could not admit”. 

The inference Chavasse draws is as follows. In the early period 
the two types of anointing—priestly and lay—existed side by side 
and while we disallow any parity between them, nevertheless the 
fact that both existed concurrently left the prayers to be said in 
either case unspecified. O’Kane-Fallon may be quoted here, citing 
Benedict XIV: “‘Formam sacramenti extremae unctionis non esse 
a Christo Domino institutam in specie infima, ut aiunt, hoc est certis 
verbis praescriptam, theologi omnes admittunt, atque ex diversis 
formulis etiam in Ecclesia Latina in illius administratione usurpatis 
evidenter demonstratur: All theologians are agreed that the form 
of Extreme Unction was not instituted by Christ in particular, i.e. 
prescribed in a set form of words, as can be clearly shown by the 
several different forms used in its administration, even in the Latin 
Church’”’.”® 

In the Carolingian Renaissance there was on the one hand a 
renewal of the priestly ministry, while on the other, the practice of 
lay-anointing had apparently become submerged and abandoned 
in favour of the magic rites deplored by Saint Caesarius of Arles. 
This meant that lay-anointing discontinued by reason of the general 
decadence of things, while priestly anointing gradually took on a 
more settled and organised shape and was integrated liturgically 


23. The article “L’Onction des malades”, mentioned in the preceding note, 
p. 11-12 (of proofs). 

24. Passage referred to in preceding note. 

25. Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual (1932), p. 472, N° 869. 
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with existing priestly functions, notably the administration of Viaticum . 


and the death-bed Reconciliation of Penitents. 
Anointing and Viaticum 


I have tried to bring out into full view this transitional argument 
in our author’s train of reasoning. In any event the two problems 
of lay-anointing and the rise of the Ritual of Anointing in Carolingian 
times are factors which need to be accounted for in any coherent 
investigation of the history of Extreme Unction. 

Anointing associated with Viaticum is attested in three Irish MSS, 
the Stowe Missal, the Book of Mulling and the Book of Dimma. 
From a comparison with German and Frankish MSS, Chavasse 
does not consider this combination peculiar to Ireland. It is of 
interest to us, however, to know that these Irish MSS must be 
among the earliest of any evidences of the form of Extreme Unction: 
Ungo té deo leo (sic) scificato ut salueris Inonomine (sic) patris et 
filii et spu sci i saecula :- (=Ungo te de oleo sanctificato ut salveris 
in nonomine (sic) Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti in saecula, etc.— 
I anoint you with (some) blessed oil that you may be saved in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost). (The 
editor of the-Stowe Missal takes “‘:-”’ to mean “‘etc.’’)?® Chavasse 
interprets the surrounding prayers of the context as being an Ordo 
for Viaticum in the form of a Missa sicca (formularies of a Mass 
minus the Canon).”” 


Anointing and death-bed Penance 


It was however another combination of rites, that of the rite of 
Anointing with the rite of death-bed Penance, which was the 


26. G. F. Warner, The Stowe Missal, H.B.S. vol. i (1906), f. 62v-63r; vol. ii 
(1915), 35. 

27. A certain topical interest attached to the mention of the Book of Dimma, 
as it was written, one might say, in the neighbourhood of Glenstal. Kenny, 
Sources, p. 703, N° 563 has the following note: ‘“‘The scribes of the Gospel text 
in the Book of Dimma left some folios blank between those of Luke and John, 
and thereon a later hand entered a Ritual, which constitutes, doubtless, the 
office of Visitation of the Sick as used in the monastery of Roscrea in the second 
half of the eighth or the first half of the ninth century. The service which closely 
resembles those of the Stowe Missal, the Book of Mulling and the Book of Deer, 
consists of the anointing and Communion of the sick person, with the accom- 
panying prayer’’. 

A well-known liturgist present at the discussion later, claimed an even closer 
connection with the Stowe Missal—it originated in the parish next to Borrisokane! 
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decisive factor in the further history of the Sacrament of Anointing 
of the Sick. As Chavasse’s work dates from 1938, I have done my 
best to verify his view on the evolution of Penance with more recent 
publications on the subject. As this is a very involved problem it is 
with considerable diffidence that I venture into it: all I shall do is to 
treat of it in as far as it bears on Chavasse’s position. (A glance 
at the accompanying chart shows in visual shape the three forms of 
Penance involved: (i) ‘Public’? Penance of the early Church. This 
gradually faded off by procrastination on the part of the faithful 
into (ii) ‘“‘Death-bed” Penance. This form of Penance gradually 
became extinct, being superseded on the continent by (iii) Private 
Penance which was brought over there from Ireland.) 

The whole secret of the transition from the “Sacrament of the 
Sick” to the “Sacrament of the Dying” according to Chavasse lies 
in the association within the same ritual of “‘death-bed” Penance 
and anointing. Rather than attempt to summarise the history of 
Penance, let me venture to draw upon some elements of our modern 
experience to convey some general impression of the practice of 
Penance in the early Church. 

Suppose the Lough Derg pilgrimage were a matter not of private 
devotion but of public satisfaction for sin: by going to Lough Derg 
you would set yourself apart as a penitent. In the ancient Church, 
while the confession of sin was always done in secret, the satis- 
faction or Penance was a public or liturgical matter, with serious 
after-effects (“‘sequellae’’) even after reconciliation. Take now the 
question of reserved sin: we expect ordinary good people to go 
through life without ever falling into a reserved sin. If you could 
put the two ideas together: Lough Derg-+reserved sin=Penitent, 
you would get some idea of the status of a “‘Penitent” in early times. 
(All this is only an analogy and I fear a clumsy one. All I want to 
suggest is that people in the early Church were expected to go 
through life without having to become “‘Penitents”. If they did, 
they confessed in secret but did satisfaction in public.) 

The “‘sequellae’”’ or consequences of Penance were so severe that 
the practice inevitably set in of putting off penance as long as 
possible, in fact until one’s death-bed. By the time of which Chavasse 
treats, the practice of death-bed Penance affected practically all the 
faithful. 

Here is another link in the chain of evidence and again it is an 
inference and perhaps undemonstrable. Chavasse would say (i) by 
A.D. 800 the practice of death-bed Penance was widespread and of 
course was administered by priests only; (ii) the practice of Anointing 
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of the Sick by priests only was now being liturgically organised; (iii) 
therefore it came about that the “new” rite of Anointing began to 
be performed at the same time as the already established rite of 
death-bed Penance. 


Advocatus Diaboli 


I have tried to do advocatus Diaboli at this point of cur inquiry, 

because two factors: the rise of the organised Ritual and the 
association of Anointing and death-bed Penance form the trans- - 
itional reasoning from the first to the second period in Chavasse’s 
thesis. Once he gets back on his own ground of analysing the liturgical 
evidence from the Rituals of the second period his position is 
almost unassailable. There was a gradual abandoning of the rite 
itself of death-bed Penance in favour of private Penance but death- 
bed Penance remained liturgically long enough associated with 
Anointing to communicate to it, in the minds of the people, its own 
characteristics of the “‘sequellae’” and consequent postponement of 
reception. 
This was the situation de facto in the second period and is 
Chavasse’s explanation of how the Anointing of the Sick came to 
be restricted, in practice, to the dying.** I sincerely hope all this 
is not too condensed to follow and instead of attempting to outline, 
even, our author’s work on the manuscript material of this period, let 
us now see what traces of this history are discernible in the present 
text of the Rituale Romanum. 


V. TRACES OF HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 


I think we may justifiably draw a distinction between the rubrics 
and the prayer-texts of the ritual of Extreme Unction. The rubrics 
teflect the present discipline about the limitation of Anointing to 
those in danger of death through sickness or old age,?° while in- 
sisting in equivalent terms that it should not be delayed to the point 
of articulum mortis®® The opening sentence of the Praenotanda 


28. Chavasse has fully treated of the process, how this state of things, came 
to be enforced in law. 

it 29. Rituale Romanum (1957), Titulus VI, Caput I, 8. 

+ 30. Ibid. 1 ‘‘. . . et eo quidem tempore, si fieri possit, cum illis adhuc integra 
Mens et ratio viget, ut ad uberiorem Sacramenti gratiam percipiendam, ipsi 
etiam suam fidem ac piam animi voluntatem conferre possint, dum sacro liniuntur 
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has the phrase “ta Christo Domino institutum tamquam caelestis 
medicina, non animae solum, sed etiam corpori salutaris . . .”’ which 
has a bearing on the second point of our historical inquiry, viz, 
the effects of Anointing. “Medicina” . . . “‘etiam corpori salutaris” 
are a reminder of the early history of Anointing outlined above. 

However, the prayer-texts show clearer traces than the rubrics 
of the historical evolution of Anointing. We may group the prayers 
into five sections: 


(i) The three introductory prayers following Pax huic domui, 
(ii) The Confiteor. 
(iii) The prayer In nomine. 
(iv) The form of Anointing. 
(v) The verses and three prayers after the Anointing. 


(i) The three introductory prayers 


These prayers need only to be translated to be seen as prayers 
for a visit to the sick man’s house: the invalid himself is not yet 
mentioned in them. Now, in Chavasse’s view, the first matrix for the 
rite of Anointing was a collection of prayers ad visitandum infirmum, 


which itself was inserted between the two liturgical stages of death- 
bed Penance—(i) admission to Penance; (ii) Reconciliation. 


A translation of the three introductory prayers: “‘Introeat” 


“As we humbly enter this home, let there enter, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, eternal happiness, let everything here be divinely arranged 
for the best (=divina prosperitas), may joy be serene and charity 
abound, let health never fail. May the demons not approach this 
spot, make them flee away and let the Angels of peace come in: 
let all sinful quarrels cease in this household. Show thy name to 
be great in our regard, O Lord, and bless our way of life (=cor- 
versatio): sanctify our humble entry, Thou the Holy One (=sanctus), 
the Loving One (=pius), Thou the Abiding One (==permanes), with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, world without end. R7 Amen.” 


“Oremus et deprecemur” 
“Let us pray and beseech Our Lord Jesus Christ to bless this 


dwelling (tabernaculum) more and more (cf. Knox, Hebr. 6:14), to 
bless all who live here: may He give them a skilful (bonus) Angel 
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Guardian. May He subject them to Himself and make them con- 
template the wonders of His law (cf. Knox, Psa/m 118:18); may He 
ward off all diabolical powers from them (cf. Knox, Eph. 6:12); 
“contrarius” =devil, Souter, s.v.), may He release them from every 
danger (Souter, s.v.) and every disturbance and keep them in health 
in this dwelling-place. He who lives and reigns with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, God, world without end. Ry Amen.” 


**Exaudi nos” 


“Hear us, O Holy Lord, O Father Almighty, O eternal God 
(punctuation of 1953 ed.) and please (dignare) send thy holy Angel 
(caps. in text) from heaven (plural) to guard and encourage (Souter, 
s.v.), take care of (Knox, James 1:27) and protect all who reside here 
in this house. Through Christ Our Lord. Ry Amen.” 

(For the above translations I have relied mainly on Souter: 
Glossary of Later Latin to A.D. 600 (Oxford 1948). I have also 
kept an eye on a concordance of the Vulgate and Knox’s renderings 
of biblical phrases.) 

None of these three prayers has any mention of anointing. They 
remind us of the pre-ninth century absence of formulae of anointing 
in liturgical books which already contain nevertheless an ensemble 


, of formulae for the care of the sick. By a process of comparison and 


elimination, Chavasse is able to take A.D. 794-800 (date of Alcuin’s 
supplement to the Hadrianum) as a date ante quem non, before which 
there is no “‘form” of Anointing in any of our western liturgical 
books, either Gallican or Roman. ee 


The Confiteor 


This (and the mention of the Penitential Psalms and litanies in 
§7) is all that remains in the rite of the momentous influence of 
death-bed Penance on the rite of Anointing; it is now only a shrunken 
remnant left after the tide has gone out: it is a reminder of the long 
history of the interaction of Penance and anointing which Chavasse 
has analysed in such detail. There is a curious little dialogue 
preserved in a series of MSS which show how Anointing inherited 
the “‘sequellae’”’ associated with Penance and maintained them for 
a certain period. 


“Quid me advocasti, frater? 
Ut mihi unctionem tradas. 
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Donet tibi D.N.J.C. veram felicemque unctionem: tamen § 


te respexerit et sanaverit te Deus, custodies illam? 
Custodiam’’. 


\ 
é 


t 
(“Why have you called me, brother? To give me Anointing. May) ¢ 


Our Lord Jesus Christ give you a true and blessed anointing; 
however, if God looks on you and heals you, will you keep it? 
will keep it’’.)™ 


The Prayer “In nomine Patris” 


Chavasse has made a special study of the origins and doctrine 
of this prayer. Since the 1925 edition of the Ritual, a rubric has 
restored the gesture of imposition of hands mentioned in the prayer.” 
It was originally an anointing formula ad caput; the reference to 
“smothering all the power of the devil” is based on the idea of the 
devil as the cause of sickness—an idea which can be traced in detail 
in the MSS of the eighth and ninth centuries.** 


The of Anointing 


We have in use nowadays a double form for Anointing: the 
normal one in the body of the ritual, with the anointing text 
arranged in a uniform symmetrical pattern of phrase, adapted to 
each sense in turn. There is also the shorter form for use in case of 
necessity given in N° 20 of Chapter I: “‘Per istam sanctam Unctionem 


te 


indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid deliquisti. Amen’. Both forms) 
mention forgiveness: “‘indulgeat . . . deliquisti’; neither mention) “ 


healing. 
It is only to be expected that Chavasse would have paid particular 


ter 


attention to the earlier texts of the form of anointing: he has! Ri 
assembled every known text and grouped them into families. Hef va 
has made out accurate tables of the variations which occurred in the} ch 
form in the period preceding the first edition of the Roman Ritual.) an 


Here again any attempt to summarise analytical work of this kind 
would fail to do justice to the complexity of the factors involved 
and to the skill of the investigator. In a summary of his own work, 


31. An example of this in P.L. 78, 524 B (the MS. quoted is of Xth c.), the 
phrase runs “veram facilemque unctionem”. 

32. Cf. O’Kane-Fallon, Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual (1932), 
p. 493, N° 898. 
33. Chavasse, MS., p. 203. 
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which is to appear in the near future and of which he kindly sent me 
advance proofs, he states his results as follows: 

“The different Rituals of Anointing may be classified into three 
types.** The Rituals of Type I (eighth century—beginning of ninth 
century) prescribe the anointings to be done globally during the 
recitation of one or several formulae, without however making the 
text correspond to each anointing. The primitive forms were 
extremely simple: the place where the anointing is to be done is 
not always specified. A type of Ritual which had exceptional im- 
portance later on contains in its earliest form this rubric: “Et sic 
perungat infirmum de oleo sanctificato, cruces faciendo in collo, in 
gutture et inter scapulas et in pectore seu loco ubi dolor imminet 
amplius perungatur”’.*> The anointing of the five senses, properly so 
called, appears in this same type of Ritual. . . . In some MSS the 
following note occurs: “Multi enim sacerdotes infirmos perungunt 
insuper in quinque sensus corporis, id est in superciliis oculorum et in 
auribus deintus et in narium summitate sive interius et in labiis 
exterius et in manibus exterius id est deforis. In omnibus his membris 
crucem faciant de oleo sancto dicentes: In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus sancti. Hoc enim ideo faciant ut qui in quinque sensus mentis 
et corporis aliquam maculam inhaesit, hac medicina Dei sanetur” *® 
This notice passes next into the body of the Ritual with a slight 
touching-up and becomes the rule to be followed: “‘Debent etiam 
sacerdotes infirmos inungere insuper in quinque . . . Hoc enim facimus 


of 


2m 


ut qui in quinque. . . 
The rituals of Type Il have a proper formula for each anointing 


, but not limited to the five senses. Moreover, the formulae used are 


“indicative”. This type lasted on in many dioceses until the seven- 
century. 


lat} +The Rituals of Type III, the immediate ancestor of the Roman 
as| Ritual of A.D. 1614, were principally a Benedictine (Cluniac) 
He; variety, later popularised by the Franciscans. It is a simplified rite, 
he} characterised by the dissociation of the rites of Penance, Anointing 
al.) and Viaticum and also by practically always limiting the anointings 


nd 
ed 
rk, 


the 
2), 


to the five senses. 
Any theologian who wishes to discuss the effects of the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction from the form used in Anointing would need 


34. Chavasse, L’Onction des malades (cf. above, Note 22), 12-14. 

35. An example in P.L. 78, 235 A. 

po, Cf. P-L. 78; 235 -B. 

37. An example in Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus, Pars Secunda, 
liber 1 (Rotomagi, MDCC), 160 (= Ordo XI). 
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to take all this documentation into account. This is, in fact, how 
the sacrament has actually been administered in times gone by 
To quote a recent historian of the liturgy: “Before constructing 
by means of her doctors the speculative and systematic science oj 
the sacraments, the Church has first of all posited them and conferre( 
them to souls in those forms she judged valid and opportune. . .f 
We must admit that such a liturgical practice is a safe starting-point 
a locus theologicus of the first order, to illuminate and orientate th 
whole sacramental doctrine’ .*8 


(v) The three prayers after anointing 


These are clearly prayers for recovery. In an article in the JOURNAL 
OF THEOLOGICAL sTuDIES, H. B. Porter has made a particular study’ 
of the first prayer, Domine Deus, qui per Apostolum.®® He consider§' 
it a Carolingian prayer, the extended quotation from James 5:14-1§ 
being introduced, ‘‘because the Carolingian revival of sick unction 
rested squarely on these two verses”. 

To sum up this section on the traces of historical evolution 
discernible in our present Ritual (i) The three introductory prayers|' 
still remind us that the Visit to the Sick formed the first matrix of}! 
the organised liturgical rite of Anointing from A.D. 800 on. (ii) The 
Confiteor is a vestige of the infiltration of the rite of death-bed 
Penance into that of Anointing and the consequent restriction 
the Anointing of the Sick to that of those in danger of death. (iii) 
prayer Jn nomine reflects ideas current in eighth-ninth centuries o 
the devil as the cause of illness. (iv) The form of Anointing on th 
five senses came as the Type III in the history of the Rituals. (v) 
prayers after anointing look back to life not forward to death; th 
are prayers for recovery. 


p 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


= 


I have tried to suggest in this brief essay how complex a probl 
is raised by the modern re-appraisal of the sacrament of Extre: 
Unction. The historical researches of scholars set up a chain r 
action which I outlined as follows. To begin with, I touched on 
relationship between such research and ecclesiastical authority— 
the freedom and docility required in the scholar, the discretio 
called for in the interim period before the conclusions of researc 


38. M. Righetti, Manuale di storia liturgica, Vol. 1V (2nd ed. 1959), 2. 
39. JTS., new series Vol. vii. part 2, October 1956, 218-219. 
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| are embodied in a practical policy by authority and finally the basic. 


principle that no Catholic should set up private judgment based on 


history against existing conditions within the Church. 


Next, coming to grips with the precise subject of the modern 
debate, 1 outlined, following Chavasse, the two major periods in 
the history of Extreme Unction, viz. before and after A.p. 800. 
Here we considered the probative value of liturgical evidence in a 


I theological problem of this nature before outlining the available 


evidence. We pin-pointed our inquiry to two questions: is it true 
that Anointing was given to the sick who were not in danger of 


{death? and what were the effects attributed to and expected from 


4-1 
tior 


tion 
ers 


the Anointing of the Sick? 

I then laid. before you Chavasse’s main conclusions, viz. that the 
evidence of the first period (before A.D. 800) may be fairly taken to 
show that the Anointing was in fact administered to the sick who 
were not in danger of death and that of the three effects expected 
from the Anointing—bodily health, spiritual well-being and for- 
giveness of sins—the earliest sources seem to place bodily health 
first in order, sometimes even referring to it alone. The primitive 
text of the blessing of the oil of the sick still used on Holy Thursday 


x of teferred to bodily healing only. 


The Coming over to the second period, we had to give an explanation 


bed. 


of the rise of the organised liturgical rite of Anointing dating from 
about A.D. 800 onwards. Here we had to touch on the problem of. 
lay-anointing. While admitting that the laity were in some way 
allowed the use of the oil, we disallowed any parity between this 
and the sacramental Anointing conferred by priests. The dis- 
appearance of lay-anointing and the association of Anointing by 
priests with two other rites already being conferred by priests, viz. 
Viaticum and death-bed Penance, proved the decisive factor in 
the later history of Anointing. It was, in particular, the association 
with death-bed Penance which brought about that Anointing 
became reserved to those in danger of death. We then made a rapid 
analysis of the text of the present Ritual, to discover in it the traces 
of this historical evolution. 

The modern theological debate about the purpose of the sacrament. 
of Anointing has been dealt with in another paper of this Congress. 
Ido not intend to enter the lists, nor do I think that I am expected 
to draw any practical conclusions bearing immediately on the 
pastoral ministry. The evening panels of the Congress have been. 
planned for that very aim: the topics have been chosen in committee 
with a view to current problems. There is however one point of an 
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eminently ‘“‘practical” nature 1 should like to put before you before 
I finish. I refer to the oil of the sick and our attitude towards it, 
I do not merely mean the reverence with which we should treat it 
according to the prescribed regulations, but the deep lesson which 
this long history contains for us about the liturgical and sacramental 
side of our Catholic religion generally. Subtract the blessed oil from 
all this history and what would you be left with? It may be of 
interest too to note how the earliest witness to the blessing of the 
oil (Hippolytus) links it up with the oil which in the Old Testament 
was used to bless ‘‘kings, priests and prophets’’.*° 

Let me finish by outlining the four major problems (two of them 
historical and two dogmatic) which arise out of this remarkable 


study by Canon Chavasse: 


1. Historical 

(i) A fully documented account of the state of Penance, in its 
various forms, at the time of the rise of the first Rituals of Anointing 
(about A.D. 800). 

(ii) The full treatment of this sacrament at the Council of Trent. 

2. Dogmatic 

(i) The precise nature of the prescription of Canon 940 §1: 
“Extrema unctio praeberi non potest nisi fideli . . . qui in periculo 


mortis versetur”’. Is this only a disciplinary measure which the Holy 


See could modify? 
(ii) The kernel of Chavasse’s thesis is that the sacrament of 


Anointing, for extrinsic causes, came to be, not changed in its 
purpose, but limited in its application: from being available for 
every sickness it came to be limited (by association with death-bed 
Penance) to sickness in periculo mortis. Something similar occurred 
in the limitation of frequent Communion: the decree on frequent 
Communion (Denzinger 1981-1984) traces the disputes about the 
required dispositions to “‘the spread of the Jansenist pestilence” 
(Ianseniana lue undequaque grassante). The same decree shows that 
one authentic element of Eucharistic worship (Domini honor ac 
veneratio) could be over-emphasised to the detriment of the primary 
wish of Christ and of the Church in the use of Communion. A vast 
field is opened here for the theologian of the liturgy in maintaining 
a wise balance between the full doctrine of the Church and the 
actual reception and understanding of the sacraments by the faithful 


among whom he is living. 


40. Etude (printed vol.), 34. 
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In conclusion I should like to express my thanks once again on 
behalf of the Congress to Professor Chavasse. I wrote to him, a 
perfect stranger, for some assistance, explaining the purpose of our 
Congress here; I received his manuscript—the only copy he had 
left—by return post. Festinanter, cum caritate. 

PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 


Welcome to the Christ-child 


Dia do bheatha, a bhlath an lile, 

A leinbh dig as arsaidh aois ; 

Dia do bheatha, a chni mo chroidhe; 
Is tu an bheatha as ghloine gaois. 


Welcome O lily-bloom! Young child, yet ever old! Hail, 
thou kernel of my heart. Thou art the life of purest wisdom! 
—AoncGuus O DALAIGH (16th century) 
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THE CARE OF THE SICK IN 
ROMAN RITUAL 


DERMOT MacIVOR 


N unfailing attendant upon human life is sickness and it was 
a sick race that Jesus Christ came to redeem. From the very 
beginning men have striven to master the problem of their 
sickness with anxious search for remedies or for the means to parry 
its onset. In our own time this effort has made a remarkable advance. 
We have seen the virtual disappearance of diseases that were a fatal 
commonplace in days gone by; and it will be no surprise to hear 
at any moment the happy news that other inveterate enemies, like 
cancer, have been brought under control. None the less the struggle 
has a long way to go. Sickness is still all around us in a thousand 
forms; injuries due to accidents are commoner than ever; and no 
remedy at all has been found for the last fatal illness that brings 
death. 

The sickly condition of human life is not an isolated phenomenon 
which explains itself. On the contrary, it is merely the visible 
evidence of a deeper disorder within, namely, the total disharmony 
in human nature resulting from the Fall. Man, in fact, is not sick 
alone; he is both sinful and sick and the former condition is more 
serious than the latter and is its cause. His restoration to full 
integrity is only effected slowly, by a process which is not to be 
consummated until the world to come. This total concept of human 
sickness informs the Church’s mind when she is in the presence of 
her children who are sick. Her eye penetrates surface symptoms to 
the spiritual root of the malady and she envisages the ultimate 
rehabilitation in glory which it is her mission to accomplish. 

The Church when faced with sickness is realistic. She understands 
that it is a grievous affliction and in all her liturgical books you 
find constant supplications for health of soul and body. Besides this, 
she has special rites for the same purpose. In the Pontifical there is 
a blessing of oil for the sacrament of Extreme Unction, in the Missal 
votive Masses for the sick and in time of pestilence. But the Roman 
Ritual is where her care for the sick is most in evidence and it is 
this book which concerns us now. 

The care of the sick in the Roman Ritual offers a very wide field 
and to make it manageable we must take the term sick in its strictest 
sense. By doing this we exclude all rites for the dying, as well as 
Confirmation administered to those in danger of death, blessings 
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for pregnant women and the two blessings for sick animals. We 
must make a further serious sacrifice also. In view of the dis- 
tribution of matter among speakers at this Congress, it would be 
superfluous to treat here of what is, in fact, the Church’s major 
remedy for our sickness, her sacramental unction of the sick. 
Extreme Unction is the one act of them all where the appropriate 
grace from heaven goes direct to the sick man, with the role of the 
Church reduced to that of an instrument;! and it obviously merits 
consideration on its own. However, what is left is ample for our 
purpose. There is the rite of Visitation and Care of the Sick, a 
Procession in time of Pestilence, Communion of the Sick, and a 
considerable number of blessings. It is not easy to determine exactly 
how many blessings there are specifically for this purpose, because 
prayer for good health is common all over the Ritual. But confining 
ourselves to those in which it is the dominant thought, we might 
reckon the total to be twenty-nine, four of sick persons and twenty- 
five of things used for their needs or as preventives of sickness. 
It is true that fifteen of these blessings are reserved to certain dioceses 
or religious orders; but enough remains to create a fund of spiritual 
care which the ordinary pastor will not easily exhaust. 

Pastors have all this at their disposal in dealing with the sick but 
sometimes they are indifferent about using it. It seems of minor 


importance. Anything worthwhile is achieved by the sacraments, 
Penance, Hcly Communion, Extreme Unction, and it is not easy 
to see what this has to add to their efficacy. One asks oneself just 
what it amounts to. 

The ritual care of the sick is a ministry of prayer and worship, a 
prayer of intercession for the sick which glorifies God by appealing 
to Him as the master of man’s destiny. It is prayer of no ordinary 
dimensions. It transcends that of any human individual, however 
great, because it is the utterance of no less a personality than the 
holy Spouse of Christ. This is the prayer of which it has been said: 
“Whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, you shall receive” 
(Matt. 21:22), and which enjoys the promise: ‘‘Whatsoever you 
shall ask the Father in my name, that will I do” (John 14:13). Thus, 
to have it in motion is to be assured of the divine mercy in full succour 


» 1. The phrasing here is to be understood in the relative sense intended. To 
be reduced to the role of an instrument can be inglorious, but only when the 
Principal one serves is inferior to oneself. When on the contrary the principal 
person is greater, it is a glory to serve him well. When he is God Himself, we 
can have no higher ambition than to make our all, hand, voice, heart and mind, 
the obedient instrument of His holy will. 
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of our needs. The pastor, who is the Church’s spokesman in prayer, 
has also the power of pardon which leaves souls well disposed for 
God’s grace; and with prayer and pardon comes consolation. 


VISITATION OF THE SICK 


Of all the rites we have now to consider, the most important is 
the Visitation and Care of the Sick (title V, chapter IV). It is certainly 
the longest. In the copy of the Ritual which I have used it runs to 
some fifteen pages. It opens with seventeen short paragraphs (which 
we cannot properly call rubrics because they are not in red print), 
in which the Church explains the role of the parish priest vis-a-vis the 
sick of his parish. To a large extent these injunctions are only what 
we already know and even practise—which, no doubt, is a tribute 
to the alert apostolic conscience of the Irish clergy—but it will be 
helpful to hear them re-stated by the highest aughority. 

A parish priest should remember that the care of the sick is not 
the least part of his duty. When he hears of his parishioners being 
sick, he should not wait to be invited to visit them; and he should 
even let it be known that he expects to be informed of such sickness 
(paragraph 1). If needs be, let him keep a register of the sick in his 
parish (paragraph 2). If he cannot himself cope with the visitation 
of the sick, he should summon to his aid any other priests who are 
in the parish, his own curates, no doubt, in the first place; or failing 
these, good and charitable laymen (paragraph 3). It is a fact, of 
course, that many parishes have pious associations like the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society and the Legion of Mary which perform 
this very duty. A pastor should encourage them in this and in places 
where they do not exist, exhort well-disposed individuals to under- 
take so charitable a work, especially in their leisure moments on the 
Lord’s Day, when it will be all the more pleasing and meritorious, 
He must have a thought for the material needs of those of the sick 
who are destitute and do what he can to get assistance for them 
(par. 5). 

Let him go, then, to visit the sick man and his household in the 
spirit and with the mien of a true priest (paragraph 4), his first 
concern their spiritual good, because the sick must be guided on 
the way of salvation and guarded against the snares of the devil| 
(paragraph 6). He should go furnished with the thoughts and 
sentiments suitable to his mission, an understanding of the spiritual 
background of sickness and of what it means to the sick man in 
terms of atonement and of meritorious endurance according to 
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God’s will (paragraph 7). He could enlarge on that. He could show 
how suffering is a fulfilment of the Passion of Our Lord, a little of 
the Cross which a man can carry, not only for himself, but also for 
others, and in particular for the sins and the sinners of the parish. 
In this way the sick man will learn that he is not the useless member 
he seems to be, but an important intermediary of God’s grace to 
the parish and it will console him greatly. It will help him, also, to 
be told of the saints who endured what he is suffering and now enjoy 
the reward of it in heaven (paragraph 7). 

Many of our people are ready for thoughts like these but in some 
cases we may first have to bring the sick man to a sense of his 
sins, so that he may confess them and be absolved. Patience may be 
necessary and willingness to listen to a long story (paragraph 8), the 
dispositions we should all like to find in our confessor when our 
own turn comes; and the worse the illness grows the more solicitous 
we must be (paragraph 10, 11). 

As well as by exhortation and encouragement, the priest can 
help sick people by reciting prayers with them, because a sick man 
can follow the words of another when he is unable to formulate his 
own. If the sickness is a burdensome one, short prayers are best 
(paragraph 14). 

It will console the sick to assure them that we will ourselves pray 
for them and get others to do so (paragraph 15). This promise can 
be kept by an occasional invitation at public devotions to pray for 
the sick of the parish, with a suitable psalm or collect offered for 
that intention. 

Encouragement of the sick to settle their temporal affairs is within 
the ambit of a pastor’s care (paragraph 16); and it is conceivable 
that he may sometimes have to warn against the use of treatment 
or remedies that are morally wrong (paragraph 9). 

Finally, when the patient begins to recover, he should be exhorted 
to make his sickness the starting point of a better life and as soon 
as he is on foot again, to come to the church to thank God and to 
receive Holy Communion (paragraph 17). 

In these seventeen paragraphs the Church reveals her concept 
of what it means to minister to the sick. She has created a pattern 
for the pastor, whom she now sends into the sick room with her 
prayer of infallible power upon his lips. Entering with the usual 
greeting, “‘Peace to this house’’, he sprinkles about him with 
purifying water. Where sickness is there is sin, in root or in reality, 
and a priest must think of that first, just as Our Lord did when they 
brought Him the man sick of the palsy. Then “‘he discharges his 
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duty towards the sick, as explained above’, that is, he talks to the 
sick man in the spirit of the pattern shown to him. After this he 
may recite a psalm, any one of the first four penitential psalms or 
the 90th. Each of the first three is a cry in time of sickness: “Heal 
me, O Lord, for my bones are troubled . . . I have laboured in my 
groanings”; ““Day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: I am 
turned in my anguish while the thorn is fastened”; ‘There is no 
health in my flesh, because of thy wrath . . . attend unto my help, 
O Lord, the God of my salvation”; the 50th is the familiar prayer 
of the penitent sinner and speaks of the humbled bones that shall 
rejoice; and the 90th breathes confidence in God our protector 
and our refuge, who gives His angels charge over us, who says: 
“He shall cry to me and I will hear him . . . I will deliver him... 
I will fill him with length of days; and I will show him my salvation”. 
There follows a series of versicles and responses ending with three 
collects. In the first of these the Church’s comprehensive vision of 
human infirmity sees this man’s condition as part of the “‘catena 
delictorum” which binds us all and asks that we be loosed from it. 
The second and third more particularly seek the boon of restored 
health and the return of the sick man safe and sound to the Ecclesia 
or holy assembly of the faithful. A blessing and sprinkling with holy 
water complete this part of the rite. 

We have seen that the ceremony thus far is not altogether a 
rigid one. At one point it allows the minister to read or omit certain 
psalms as he chooses. In fact, however, it is even more liberal: the 
rubric which introduces it says: ““The following prayers, in whole 
or in part, may be said or omitted at the priest’s discretion, according 
as time and the patient’s condition determine’’; so that versicles and 
collects also, it seems, may be abridged, if the priest so desires. A 
similar liberty of choice governs the part of the rite which now 
follows. This is a repertoire of pieces which may be said if the 
priest thinks fit, the patients want it and the time permits, ending 
with a blessing and sprinkling with holy water. The collection 
consists of psalms, gospels and collects, the staple elements of 
prayer in the classic form used by the Church at Mass and elsewhere. 
In the present instance the psalm expresses what the sick man feels, 
the gospel offers him a message of mercy and hope, and the collect 
is the Church’s prayer for him. 

They are arranged in five groups. In the first the psalm is psalm 6, 
that one which we have already noted as the cry of a man in sickness, 
the gospel relates the centurion’s intercession for his sick servant 
with its happy outcome and the collect prays restored health for the 
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sick man and his return to the Ecclesia to give thanks. In the second 
group the psalm is the 15th: “‘. . . I set the Lord always in my sight: 
for he is at my right hand, that I be not moved . . . Because thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see 
corruption. Thou hast made known to me the ways of life, thou 
shalt fill me with joy with thy countenance. .. .”” Then Saint Mark 
announces the authority over sickness which Christ has given to his 
ministers: “‘. . . they shall lay their hands upon the sick and they 
shall recover’; and the Church follows this up with a prayer to the 
God of the powers of heaven to banish his servant’s infirmity, 
restore his strength, and so give cause to bless his own holy name. 
The 19th psalm has a wish that every sick man likes to hear: ‘“‘May 
the Lord hear thee in the day of tribulation: may the name of the 
God of Jacob protect thee. May he send thee help from the sanctuary: 
and defend thee out of Sion. . . .” Saint Luke’s gospel tells how Our 
Lord cured Simon Peter’s mother-in-law and how “all they that 
had any sick with divers diseases brought them to him. But he laying 
his hands on every one of them healed them”. The collect is one 
we do not meet anywhere else: “O holy Lord, Father almighty, 
eternal God, who by gracious inpouring of thy power dost strengthen 
the frailty of human nature, by the saving remedies of whose pity 
bodies and souls are made to flourish: look favourably on this thy 
servant, banish the infirmity that weighs him down, and let the grace 
of his former health be perfectly restored. Through Christ Our 
Lord”’. 

“Incline thy ear, O Lord, and hear me, for I am needy and poor 
... Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I have cried to thee all the day’’. 
This is the 85th psalm, which is followed by the gospel of the 
man at the pool of Bethsaida, thirty-eight years sick and now healed 
in a moment by Our Lord, who says to him: “Behold thou art 
made whole: sin no more lest some worse thing happen to thee’’. 
The Church’s collect here is the familiar one from the rite of Extreme 
Unction calling sickness a chastisement, which we pray to be 
followed by a healing remedy. The 90th psalm is the psalm of trust 
in divine providence. After it comes the collect, asking God to 
stretch out His protective hand over the sick man, a gesture which 
the priest actually makes while he says: “‘They shall lay their hands 
upon the sick and they shall recover. May Jesus, Son of Mary, 
salvation of the world and its Lord, by the merits and intercession 
of his holy apostles Peter and Paul and of all the saints, be gracious 
and merciful to thee’. In the last place this time is the gospel, 
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possibly because it is the Prologue of Saint John, which is read last 
in the Mass. 

In the care of the sick the vernacular is obviously important and 
the question arises how far the use of it is allowed in this rite which 
we have been considering. Certainly there is no explicit authority 
for it. But there is something almost equivalent. We have seen that, 
on his entrance to the sick room, the priest is to “discharge his duty 
to the sick” as explained earlier and this includes the saying of short 
prayers and pious elevations of the soul to God. What is there to 
prevent him using for this purpose the psalms, lessons and collects 
which the Ritual specifies? 

The Visitation and Care of the Sick in the form just described is 
plainly a procedure of some importance, which one does not feel 


called on to repeat in every successive visit to the sick, or in cases 


of minor illness. For these more summary uses we may like to 
employ the blessing which is number 41 in the Appendix. This 


contains, together with the usual introduction and conclusion, } 


four prayers, of which the first two are modified forms of collects 
used in the rite of Extreme Unction. The third begs the Lord of 
boundless pity to repeat the visit He once made to Simon’s mother-in- 
law, so that this sick man too may have cause to render thanks for 
health restored. The last is like one of those “‘breastplates” that were 
so dear to our fathers long ago: “‘May the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with thee to defend thee; within thee to preserve thee; in front of 
thee to lead thee; behind thee to guard thee; over thee to bless thee: 
Who with the Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth for 
ever and ever. Amen”. 


BLESSING FOR CHILDREN 


So far the Ritual pre-supposes a subject who has reached the use of 
reason. For children under that age another blessing is provided 
(ibid. 48), rather on the pattern of the Visitation and Care of the 
Sick. At the beginning this blessing shows a subtle difference by 
omitting the words, Asperges me, when the sick person is sprinkled 
with holy water, apparently because at that age one can have no 
personal sins to be cleansed. It then appropriately prescribes the 
112th psalm, “Praise the Lord, ye children”, to be followed by 
some suitable versicles and responses and three prayers. The 
prayers of this ceremony speak in feeling language of the sick child 
and of the life that lies before him. They have a message of light 
and comfort and hope for the grieving parents. Would it not be well, 
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t therefore, to have a translation of them which they could read 
while we administer the blessing or which we ourselves could read 
aloud when the rite was over? 


OTHER BLESSINGS 


There is a blessing in the Ritual for sick people going on pilgrimage 

(ibid. 43). It is a simple thing which consists chiefly of a passage from 
Saint Matthew’s gospel which the priest reads while he raises the 
end of his stole over the sick. The passage is that in which Our Lord 
speaks of the kingdom of heaven as a hidden treasure and a precious 
pearl which men rightly go to great pains to acquire and as a net 
cast upon the water to draw its haul of fish, good and bad, to the 
) shore. We have sometimes the chance of using this little ceremony. 
Sick people travel to Lourdes or other shrines from time to time 
and it would be a nice thing to send them off with the blessing of 
their pastor and the Church. If some of the parishioners could be 
assembled for the occasion that would be even better, because it 
would make the welfare of these weaker ones the concern of the 
whole community. 

Of things used in the care of the sick there are blessings for 
medicine of any sort, for cloths, for an ambulance or stretcher and 
for a hospital. The blessing of medicine (appendix 56) simply prays 
health of soul and body for those who use it. The next one (ibid. 53) 
does likewise but sees in these “‘robes, drapes and cloths” a parallel 
to the hem of Christ’s garment and to the handkerchiefs and aprons 
which touched Saint Paul (Acts 19:12), by which disease and evil 
spirits were banished from men’s bodies. For an ambulance (ibid. 
54) the prayer is a long one, but beautiful enough to be translated 
for the benefit of bystanders: 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who whilst thou 
wert a pilgrim upon earth didst go about doing good and healing all 
sickness and all infirmity among the people, who didst restore the 
palsied man lying on his bed to health of soul and body, have regard, 
we beseech thee, to the faith and compassion of thy servants. Moved 
with the spirit of true charity, which is thy commandment and 
wherein thyself art their example, they have provided this ambulance, 
the better to bring to a place of healing the wounded and the sick. 
We bless it in the power of thy name; and to all who are carried in 
it be thou, Jesus most kind, a solace on their journey, a safeguard 
in danger and refreshment in their pain. Grant that, with thy angels 
to escort them, they may smoothly reach the place of their treatment, 
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may there regain their former health by the intercession of thy mog}1 
holy Mother Mary and returning to their homes give honour to 
Thee, the true God, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost live 
and reignest for ever and ever”’. 


sprinkling of the chief apartments of the hospital midway throu 
the ceremony. Five of the collects are adapted from familiar sour 
including the Office of Saint Joseph, one recalls many of Our Lord’ 


Camillus and John of God. 

In the category of remedies for sickness we may perhaps include)h 
oil and wine. They were used for this purpose by the Good Samaritan\m 
in the gospel parable (Luke 10:34) and the Church has specialjfr 
blessings for them. The blessing of oil (title VIII, chapter XIX) occursjA 
in a section of the Ritual headed “Blessings of foodstuffs especiallyjsz 
at Easter’; and it does, in fact, parallel the episcopal blessings offo1 
oils on Holy Thursday. Like that for the oil of the sick it consists\ce 
of an exorcism and a prayer but the exorcism is a simplified versionjfr 
of the formula used in the blessing of chrism and of the oil offA 
catechumens. The prayer is proper. It refers to the divine command-jto 
ment to anoint the sick so that they may regain their health; andjth 
it asks that those who shall use this oil ‘“‘may be delivered from allfcr 
sickness and infirmity and all snares of the enemy and that this thyjor 
creature, whom thou hast redeemed by the precious Blood of thyjBi 
Son, may be shielded from all adversity, never to be wounded by/ur 
the bite of the ancient serpent”. Anointing with this oil would seem fn 
to be a sort of prayerful anticipation of Extreme Unction, orjwi 
prolongation of its good effects, much as holy water similarlyjha 
represents the sacrament of Baptism. Perhaps, therefore, we ought/bl 
to use it more, without waiting until it is medically prescribed. |im 

Even today wine is sometimes recommended in sickness, at least da 
in the form of the so-called tonic wines. It can be sanctified by ,to 
blessing number 55 in the Appendix, which prays the Lord who ce 
turned water into wine to give opulent grace to those who drink it 
and restore health to the sick. 

Wine can be sanctified by two other rites, which however are to| , 
be reckoned among what we may call the prophylactic blessings, 7, 
that is, those which ward off sickness rather than cure it. These j, 
rites are used at Mass on the feast of Saint John the Evangelist. is 


7 
a The blessing of hospitals was published in 1939. It is listed among t 
ve those “approved for certain places which are to be used by priests t 
a8 having an apostolic indult” (10). It consists of a psalm, the 6th, ajh 
en few versicles with responses and seven collects, with a lustrally 
ay miracles of healing and the last one invokes the aid of Saints. 
| | 
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nos) The first (Appendix 2) is a simple one of two prayers and a final 
blessing but the other (ibid. 3) has psalm 22, many versicles and 
si three substantial prayers. As a sample, here is the last of these: 

“CO God, who hast provided bread to be food for men and wine 


those whom poison had slain: grant to all who drink this wine 
spiritual joy and life everlasting”’. : 
A blessing which is growing rapidly in popularity is that of 
intscandles (Appendix 7) on the feast of Saint Blaise, February the 3rd, 
of which two are held crossed against the throat by the priest while 
ude)he says: ““By the intercession of holy Blaise, bishop and martyr, 
tanmay God deliver thee from sickness of the throat and all other evil. 
ial In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
urs Amen”. Less known is another blessing (ibid. 8) assigned to the 
illyisame day. This one is read over bread, wine, water and fruit, in 
offorder that ‘‘those who taste of them may, by the merits and inter- 
ists\cession of blessed Blaise, thy martyr and pontiff, be given full health 
onjfrom all affection of the throat and every other ill of soul and body”. 
offA somewhat similar blessing is number 11 in the Appendix. That is 
id-ito say, it is a blessing of herbs and fruits and prays that the use of 
ndjthem may be a remedy against “‘diseases, pestilences, ulcers, witch- 
allicrafts, incantations, poison of serpents and the bite of other poison- 
hyjous animals and beasts, as well as against any poisons whatsoever”’. 
hy/But it extends its thought to man’s domestic animals; and it looks 
by'upon the sheaves and collected fruits before the minister as first 
m fruits of a harvest for which God is to be thanked. It commences 
or|with the 64th psalm, which praises God for the bounty of the fields, 
‘ly|has several appropriate versicles, three lengthy collects, and a final 
ht/blessing, sprinkling and thurification. This blessing is to be performed 
immediately before Mass on the feast of the Assumption. At that 
st date, in our northern clime, there may be still much of the harvest 
by to come in; but enough may have been saved to make of this 
10 ceremony a real harvest thanksgiving. 
it 


SPECIAL BLESSINGS 


0 We are now at the end of the blessings that are for general use. 
5 There remain fifteen reserved to particular Orders and dioceses or 
64 in general, which others can administer only in virtue of an apostolic 
t. indult. These it will suffice to enumerate: 


ong to be their drink, that bread may strengthen the body and wine cheer Be 

ests the heart (Psalm 103:15); who to blessed John, the beloved disciple, cm 

1, ahast given so great a grace that both he himself should be unhurt i, 

traltwhen he drank poison and that by thy power he should raise up ag 
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Blessing of Roses of the Society of the Most Holy Rosa 
Proper to the Order of Preachers (37). p 
Blessing of Lilies on the feast of Saint Anthony of Padua, com} 
fessor (Blessings to be given by priests who have an Apostoli¢g 
Indult 2). 
Blessing of the Sick with the wood of the most holy Cross of Out y 
Lord Jesus Christ, otherwise the sign of Saint Maur the abba 
Proper to the Order of Saint Benedict (42). 
Blessing of Water for the Sick in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and Holy Torello, confessor [apparently Blessed Torello o 
Poppi in Tuscany, a hermit of the thirteenth century, whose feas . 
occurs on 16 March] (43). 
Blessing of Water with the Relics of Saint Peter Martyr. Prope J 
to the Order of Preachers (44). 


a 


Ransom (47). 

Blessing of Oil in honour of Saint Serapion, Martyr. Proper to 
same Order (49). 

Blessing of Water in honour of Saint Albert, Confessor. Proper 
the order of Discalced Carmelites (50). 

Blessing of Water in honour of Saint Ignatius, Confessor. Pro 
to the Society of Jesus (51). 

Blessing of Water for the Sick in honour of Saint Vincent de Pa 
Proper to the Congregation of the Missions (52). 

Blessing of Water in honour of Saint Willibrord, Bishop/re 
Approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites for the archdiocest|to 
of K6éln (Blessings approved for certain places, 6). lea 

Blessing of Water, Salt and Bread in honour of Saint Hubertjail 
Bishop, against the bite of a mad dog (do. 7). pr 

Blessing of Bread and Wine in honour of Saint Malo, Bishop.|ce; 


Do. for the diocese of Bois-le-Due (do. 8). Cal 
Blessing of Bread and Water in honour of Saint Adelaide, Virgin. mc 
Do. for the archdiocese of K6ln (do. 9). ‘me 
the 


calamity that is happily rare. Nowadays the worst of that sort that)hir 
we may expect is an epidemic of influenza. However, pestilences still}ou 
occur in other parts of the world. Press and radio bring us news of Bu 
them; and, in parishes with a well-developed sense of community; wit 


Sickness is a common incident of life but pestilence a 7 


ssing, O I 
Proper to the same Order (46). lin 
| Blessing of Water for the Sick in honour of Saint RaymundN 
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anyiand of fellowship with God’s children everywhere, pastor and 
people may feel moved to make public intercession for their suffering 
-Ol} brethren. For this purpose the Ritual offers a procession (title IX, 
‘olig chapter X). It is on the pattern of the Rogation procession, with 
suitable invocations repeated in the litany of the Saints, psalm 6, 
Uuf yersicles and prayers which invoke, in particular, Saint Sebastian. 
COMMUNION FOR THE SICK 
) 0 We have left to the last the rite of Communion for the Sick. 
casiThe importance of this rite is not revealed in its words, because 
nothing could be less pretentious than the brief prayer that asks 
pet health of soul and body for the one who has just received the Body 
of Christ. It is the action itself which is eloquent here. Communion 
retjis the act by which the sick man in his lonely room is brought into 
living union with his fellows in Christ. Now he is no longer isolated. 
INGNot outwardly only but by a profound inner grace he has become 
Ofone with a Church that is no mere abstraction but is visibly incarnate 
in the community and parish to which he belongs. It is indeed his 
parish which comes to visit him, in the person of its Head, Jesus 
Christ, and His minister. What a pity that others do not come too! 
The Ritual wants it that way. ““When for just and reasonable cause’, 
it says, “Holy Communion is brought privately to the sick, let the 
riest . . . never go alone but have one of the faithful at least with 
him, if he cannot have a clerk” (title IV, chapter IV, 29). None of 
us should have too much difficulty in organising a rota of good 
Christians to discharge this duty; and as for the sick who are to 
Opireceive us, we could start perhaps with those who are more open 
esto such ideas, extending the practice to others according as they 
learn to see in it the Church’s motherly thought for her feeble and 
Ttjailing children. The Ritual, of course, is not satisfied with a merely 
private Communion of the Sick. It envisages, as the normal thing, a 
Piceremonial procession of priest, acolytes and people with lighted 
candles to the sick man’s house. This may be difficult with the 
it: modern frequency of Holy Communion; but in many parishes it 
may be possible occasionally in a limited way, as for example on 
the feast of Corpus Christi to those sick who live near the church. 
To show a sick man that his Communion is the act that makes 


al/him one with the “congregation of all the faithful’, is to bring him 
ill| out of his loneliness and cheer him with a sense of holy fellowship. 
But we have more to tell him than that. Communion unites him 


ty|with the Church in worship. The Bread which he eats, by which 


itis 
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he is made one body with the others, has come to him from th 
altar and is the fruit of the Sacrifice offered there. Thus, it is hi 
way of sharing in the Mass; and to know this spares him much o 
the regret which good Christians feel when they can no longer be 
present where it is celebrated. The Mass, however, is no more aj 
abstraction than the Church herself. It is a reality which drav 
colour and motif from the present liturgical season or the feas 
that is being kept. It represents these sacred moments and is the 
medium of their distinctive graces; and in Communion this pars [i 
ticular message and gift are imparted to the sick. C 
The Body received in Communion once hung upon the Cross 
where Jesus bore the infirmities and carried the sorrows of us all) r 
In His presence, and possessed of this pledge of His mercy, the L 
sick are at peace; and there, with our study ended, we leave them, e1 
DERMOT MaclIVOR jot 
Ardee, County Louth Vi 


Face to face with God fo 


The essence of contemplation is to make God our object, tojdr 
place ourselves face to face with Him, to direct ourselves towards sa 
Him, as a river runs to the sea instead of wasting its waters in the’ sic 
sand or harmfully spreading them beyond its banks. When we 
look at God, who has no equal, all we need do is let the soul de, 
admire and be uplifted by His grandeur and His beauty. It is enough} fu 
to let the soul sing and to tell God that we thank Him for all His) fre 
goodness, to offer Him our work, our joy, our sorrow and above] be 
all ourselves. The essential thing is to become humble before Him cal 
and to open ourselves to Him, letting Him invade the soul with sic 
His strength and gentleness. sic 
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IRECENT WRITINGS ON THE 
2 LITURGY OF THE SICK 


1 0 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


av ET me begin by remarking that the priest who is looking for 
as anything like a complete treatment of the subject of th- 
the liturgy of the sick in English is doomed to disappointment. 
ars It is to be hoped that the publication of the papers of the present 
Congress will be a significant step towards supplying this lack. 
8s) In the meantime we have in French two studies worthy of special 
mention, the report of a Liturgical Congress at Vanves in 1948, 
thé La liturgie des malades, and one of the Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle 
‘m. entitled Le Christ et les malades. The first and more comprehensive 
. lof these little volumes treats the subject under four main headings: 
visiting and knowing the sick, the sacrament of the sick (i.e. Extreme 
Unction), Viaticum and finally Christian death. An interesting 
feature of this work is that it reports not only the papers of the 
Congress but the discussions which followed them—something 
we have never got as far as doing in the Glenstal Congress. These 
discussions reveal the views of men engaged on missionary work in 
France, priests who have all our difficulties in the carrying out of 
the liturgy, all our doubts as to the effectiveness of liturgical prayer 
for ordinary people out of touch with its language and background; 
but priests who have not the help and consolation which we can 
draw from the faith of our people and their anxiety to receive the 
‘ds sacraments and to co-operate with the priest in ensuring that their 
he' sick receive them. 
we Treating of the visitation of the sick, the first section of La liturgie 
ul! des malades emphasises that this is a liturgical action and a pastoral 
function in its own right, quite apart from the last rites and even 
lis from any preparation for them. The visit of a priest ought not to 
ve| be regarded as a sign of death, nor is it on the other hand a mere 
im call of politeness. Liturgically the aim of the visit is to enable the 
th sick to participate in the parochial life of worship from which their 
sickness has for the time debarred them. This is achieved by stirring 
up the faith of the sick by the Bible readings of the Ritual, getting 
them to pray in the prayers of the visitation, and by associating the 
parish with them in the charitable care of the sick, as the Ritual 
suggests. 
| Naturally it is important that the priest’s contact with the sick 
should be based on sympathy and understanding; so this first 


th 
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section includes a study of the psychology of the sick. This study 
emphasises something the healthy man may not realise—viz., the} ¢ 
extent to which the patient’s mind is dependent on the abnormal 
condition of the body and the deprivation of the ordinary physical} i 
supports of heat, sleep, air and nourishment. 0 
In a brief paper on the reintegration of the sick in the parish} o 
suggestions are made as to how lay organisations could help in} c 
visiting the sick, in educating them, in organising functions for} 
them whereby they may participate in the liturgical life of the 
parish. 
In a very interesting if somewhat involved paper entitled Lajb 
maladie dans la tradition liturgique et pastorale, Father Philippeau} D 
places the liturgy of the sick in its historical context in the develop-} at 
ment of the Christian attitude to sickness and to sin and penance) is 
Up to the twelfth century it is the care of the sick and not the} is 
endurance of sickness itself that is emphasised as a source of merit.} C 
BS The emergence of a new emphasis on sickness as something capable} pi 
, of being meritorious formed the basis of a new spirituality, and] is 
also helped to shift the emphasis away from the healing power of|n 
the sacrament of anointing. This attitude was one of the causes 
which led to the postponing of the administration of the sacrament di 
until it came to be regarded as a consecration of Christian death. | pe 
In the discipline of the Church the Anointing took its place as} re 
part of the ritual of reconciliation of the sinner. It came to be a} by 
sacramental substitute in the case of the sick for the penances which} th 
were enjoined on others before their reconciliation, and the official} in 
visitation of the sick had for its purpose to discover the canonical} of 
status of the sick person. With the disappearance of the discipline 
of public penance this function of Anointing was lost sight of, | th 
and it became the right of all to receive all the sacraments—Penance, | m 
Anointing and Viaticum. So we see that the sacrament of anointing 
: gradually lost its associations both with the ministry of healing and | pa 
“ the ministry of reconciliation. It was necessary then to find a new} pr 
: meaning for the sacrament and that was the task which the scholastics | rey 
had to face, with results which we shall see when we come to speak an 
of recent writings on the meaning of the Anointing of the Sick. | Th 
In the remaining section of his paper Father Philippeau deals | CI 
with the Church’s care of the sick from the earliest times to the | de 
present under its triple purpose of, the recovery of health, the good | M: 
spiritual use of sickness and the preparation for a good death. He | wi 
laments in strong terms the difficulties placed in the modern French | or 
hospital in the way of proper spiritual care of the dying. off 
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This section of the book closes with a short but instructive 
discussion on the Christian sense of sickness. Sickness, it is pointed 


nal 
cal 


ish 


out, is an evil, a consequence of sin. Christ conquered it, He healed 
it and healed it not merely to symbolise spiritual healing but because 
of His compassion for the sick and suffering. The Christian is 
offered Christ’s victory, through the conquest of sickness by its 


in} cure, if that is possible, and if not by his acceptance of it in union 


for 
he 


with Christ. 

The second section consists of a paper on the Anointing of the 
Sick from the liturgical, theological and pastoral points of view, 
by Dom Botte, O.S.B. I shall discuss it later. The third section, by 
Dom Beauduin, treats of Viaticum first as it appears in our Ritual 
at present, then in the ancient discipline of the Church. Viaticum 
is intended for those in danger of death from whatever cause; there 
is an obligation on the Christian to receive It, even if he has received 


.|Communion on the same day. The law of Eucharistic fast is sus- 


pended in favour of Viaticum. Finally it is intended to be admin- 
istered with a certain amount of external solemnity, which is 
nowadays generally not carried out for various reasons. 

Historically the importance attached to Viaticum is shown in the 
discipline of the Church which allowed Viaticum to be given to 
penitents in danger of death, even though they had not been 
reconciled. If they recovered, the Church asserted her rights again 
by placing them once more among the penitents. But in face of 
the danger of death she recognised that she must waive her discipline 
in order to allow nothing to stand between the soul and the Bread 
of Life. 

Dom Beauduin thought that Viaticum was rather neglected by 
theologians and preachers and that in preaching on the Eucharist 
more attention should be given to Viaticum. 

The final section of La liturgie des malades consists of an inspiring 
paper by Father Martimort on the Commendatio animae. This 
prayer, he points out, consists of fourteen different formulae 
representing many periods of the Church’s prayer from the most 
ancient down to the prayer of Saint Joseph introduced in 1922. 
The object of the Commendatio is two-fold: first, to surround the 
Christian’s death with an atmosphere of community prayer. The 
death of the Christian becomes a liturgical celebration. In the 
Middle Ages this idea was replaced by that of a penitential death, 
with sackcloth and ashes etc. But whether the celebration be joyful: 
or penitential, the second purpose is always there—namely the 
offering to God of the Christian’s death by the Church. Thus his 
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death is associated with that of Christ the Priest commending His) | 


soul into His Father’s hands. The personal sacrifice of the Christian 
is rendered sacerdotal by his baptismal character and receives the 
official sanction of the Church in the Commendatio. 

Father Martimort then analyses the leading ideas on death which 
are found in the various formulae of the Commendatio—death as 
a combat, as a liberation, as a Pasch, as a procession of the Church 
triumphant leading the soul into heaven and so on. How, he asks 
finally, can we re-introduce these ideas in our own time, both in 
our attendance at death-beds and in our preaching? His answer 
has to do with French conditions, but the question is one that we 
might all put ourselves. 

I have given a good deal of space to this book because, as I said, 
it is the most complete treatment of the subject to be found in one 
volume. Coming to the more accessible sources—books in English 
dealing with the sacraments and articles in periodicals on the 
subject of the liturgy of the sick—I would put first as being the 
most useful help to the priest on the mission Father Maclvor’s 
article The Church and the Sick, published in THE FURROW of January 
1956 and afterwards reprinted in booklet form. Avoiding all con- 
troversial issues, Father Maclvor describes the Church’s constant 
solicitude for the sick as shown in her prayers: ‘‘she never ceases 
to be aware’’, he says, “that man’s infirm soul is incarnate in a 
body equally infirm and these corporal infirmities are included in 
her prayer’. He then goes on to describe the visitation of the sick, 
showing how the priest can use its prayers to help and encourage 
those who are struck down by illness. He reminds us of the various 
blessings of the Ritual connected with illness and the votive Mass 
for the sick. The Communion of the sick unites them with the 
common worship of the Church from which their sickness forces 
them to be absent. And finally Father Maclvor displays for us the 
riches of the prayers and ceremonies of the Anointing of the Sick. 
Speaking of the prayers, he says: ““What may be called the robust 
optimism of the Church is so manifest in these prayers, that it is 
a pity they are not better known. When the ceremony is over and 
the priest unvested, they could be read aloud in translation for,the 
benefit of all present’”’. 

To Father Maclvor’s treatment of the subject we may add the 
chapter on the Anointing of the Sick in Father Roguet’s The 
Sacraments: Signs of Life, a translation from the French (published 
by Blackfriars 1959). In spite of its title this chapter treats also of 
Viaticum, and in spite of the author’s obvious prejudice against 
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regarding Extreme Unction as a sacrament of the dying it contains 
an excellent discussion on the value of this sacrament as a prepara- 
tion for death or even when administered to the apparently dead. 
Father Philippon, in The Sacraments in the Christian Life, also a 
translation from the French (published by Sands in 1954), has quite 
a long chapter entitled Extreme Unction: Death and Departure in 
Christ. This treats of the Last Anointing as a sacrament of preparation 
for the hour of final combat, a completion of the sacrament of 
Penance, a purification of the senses and the soul, designed “‘precisely 
to restore the faculties of man to the state of original strength and 
integrity they had before the Fall’’, “‘a means to gain, without delay 
in the hereafter, eternal life in Christ”. The section in this chapter 
commenting on the purification of the senses by the various 
anointings will be of value to those who have to preach on the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. Father Clifford Howell, S.j., in 
his book The Work of Our Redemption (Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford, first published 1953), devotes a chapter under the title 
The Health of the Mystical Body to the two sacraments of Penance 
and Extreme Unction. The section on Extreme Unction he calls 
Anointing Unto Glory, borrowing the phrase of Saint Thomas; and 
his principal point is that the soul of the Christian who receives 
Extreme Unction “in good dispositions” “‘ is freed from the after- 
effects of sin, given full spiritual health and strength, made into a 
perfect soul fit for its share in the glory of Christ”. In other words, 
Father H well would maintain, the souls of those who die after 
receiving Extreme Unction “‘in good dispositions” go straight to 
heaven without the necessity of passing through the cleansing fires 
of Purgatory. 

Among the many other books and articles which treat of the 
liturgy of the sick and which you will find listed in the bibliography 
which has been prepared for the Congress, 1 may mention a trans- 
lation from the German, Worship: The Life of the Missions 
(University of Notre Dame Press 1958). This book has a short but 
extreme interesting chapter on the liturgy of the sick in missionary 
countries. It tells of the high esteem in which the last rites are held 
among converts from paganism, the difficulties in attending the 
sick, the value of the healing power of Extreme Unction against 
superstition and pagan methods of healing, and the desirability of 
providing a ritual of the sick in the vernacular for missionary use. 
A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains, by Father O’Brien, C.M. 
(Herder 1959) gives much useful canonical and pastoral information 
for chaplains as well as many hints on the priest’s approach to the 
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sick and their problems which will be of value not only to chaplains 
but to all priests who have the care of the sick and dying. 

A brief section in Father Jungmann’s Public Worship (Challoner 
Publications 1957) also treats of our subject. Father Jungmann is 
concerned chiefly with the ritual of the Church’s care for the sick 
and dying, but it is interesting, in view of what we shall be discussing 
in a moment, to note the statement with which he opens his section 
on The Care of the Sick and Dying (op. cit., p. 81): ‘The sacrament 
of the Anointing of the Sick was entrusted to the Church’’, he says, 
“to prepare souls for their passing into eternity’’. 

And with that apparently innocuous statement of our gentle 
Austrian friend let me raise the curtain on what promises to be a 
very stormy debate between theologians for some time to come, 
This is the question which has already been given a great deal of 
consideration in writings on the liturgy of the sick for a number of 
years: Is the Last Anointing what liturgists like Father Howell and 
Father Jungmann and theologians like Kern, Kilker, Capello, 
Philippon, Doronzo and our own Doctor McCarthy and many 
more would hold—viz., a sacrament of the dying, an anointing for 
glory? Or is it, as theologians and liturgists nowadays are beginning 
to maintain very strongly and convincingly, primarily a sacrament 
of the sick whose purpose is not to prepare its recipient for glory 
but to restore him to health? In this latter view, the sacrament of 
the dying is not Anointing but Viaticum. 

Father Charles Davis in the CLERGY REVIEW of December 1958 
has described recent writing on this “highly complicated and very 
tricky discussion” and incidentally has made a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. While not agreeing entirely with the 
learned author on the importance of the controversy for the effective 
preaching of the sacrament, I shall draw freely and gratefully from 
what Doctor Montague in his own discussion of the question in the 
IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD of March last has rightly called Father 
Davis’s ‘‘masterly summary of the theology of the question”. 
(A lecture on the same subject by Father Davis at a more popular 
level appeared in last February’s issue of THE FURROW.) 

The view which regards the Anointing as a preparation for death 
goes back in modern times to Father Kern, S.J., who published his 
book on Extreme Unction in 1907. It appeals to people because of 
its promise of escaping Purgatory and this aspect of it has been 
popularised a good deal (cf. e.g. C.T.S.I. booklet Escaping Purgatory, 


Rev. A. Gits, S.J., 1947). In addition it has, as we saw, a considerable | 


following among theologians and liturgists. But, Father Davis 
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points out, it cannot claim to be liturgical. The prayers of the 
Ritual make no mention of death, indeed the prayers after the 
anointing are full of the thought of recovery from sickness. This 
is also the meaning of the blessing of the oil and of the symbolism 
of oil. 

Theologically, the exponents of the view (cf. e.g. Doctor McCarthy 
Problems in Theology, vol. 1, pp. 309) claim the support of the 
Council of Trent and the great scholastics. It was only after Trent, 
they say, in the conflict with Protestantism as to the existence of 
Purgatory and also under the influence of Jansenism that Catholic 
theologians forgot the true traditional doctrine of Extreme Unction 
as an anointing for glory. But as a matter of fact, their opponents 
maintain, this is not the traditional view and it only came into 
vogue in the twelfth century. Moreover, the very idea of a sacrament 
for escaping Purgatory is erroneous: the sacraments “have in view 
our present life on earth where we are souls-in-bodies. Their result 
for the future life is evidently only an effect of the specific fruit 
they yield in our souls during this lifetime” (Father de Letter, S.J., 
quoted by Father Davis, CLERGY REVIEW 1958, p. 731). 

While then Father Davis admits that the notion of Extreme 
Unction as a consecration of Christian death and an “anointing 
for glory” deserves admiration—and in this he differs very much 
from some French writers who are quite sarcastic about this idea— 
nevertheless he thinks that the sacrament to which these functions 
must be attributed is not Extreme Unction but Viaticum. He turns 
then to the other view which regards Anointing as primarily a 
sacrament of the sick and not of the dying. This view is expounded 
_ for instance by Father Roguet, in the work to which I have already 
referred, and also in Le Sacrement des Malades, published in Paris 
1957. 

It is examined fully, as I mentioned earlier, from the theological, 
liturgical and pastoral points of view in the article of Father Botte 
L’Onction des Malades in the book La Liturgie des Malades. But 
by far the most constructive examination of the evidence for the 
Anointing as a sacrament of the sick has been done by Father 
Palmer, S.J. in THEOLOGICAL sTuDIES of September 1958 in an 
article entitled The Purpose of Anointing the Sick (pp. 309-344) 
and recently in vol. IL of Sources of Christian Theology. 

Father Palmer examines the documents down through the 
centuries from the Gospels and the Epistle of Saint James to the 
, teaching of Pius XI. He reaches the conclusion that it is only in 
the middle of the twelfth century that the statement first appears 
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that the sacrament of the departing prepares the soul for the beatific 
vision (THEOL. STUDIES 1958, p. 329). Up to this period the healing 
of the sick is kept well in the foreground among the effects of the 
sacrament. But by the middle of the thirteenth century it was the 
practice to postpone Extreme Unction till the hour of death and it 
was in the light of this practice that the idea of the Anointing as the 
final preparation for glory was accepted by all the great scholastic 
doctors. Hence they concluded it should only be given when death 
is imminent and when all hope of bodily cure has passed. The 
Council of Trent refused to define this teaching, however, and after 
Trent the theory gradually declined. 

The historical evidence then supports the view that Anointing is 
to be regarded as the sacrament of the sick rather than the dying. 
This view however is open to one great objection. It must present 
the cure of the sick as the principal effect of the sacrament—a 
physical effect and one moreover which experience proves to be 
very uncertain. The difficulty of this position is a very real one 
as Father Davis points out: “‘After all, the scholastic search for an 
infallible sacramental grace connected with the supernatural life 
was not unjustified” (CLERGY REVIEW 1958, p. 741). To meet this 
difficulty Father Davis calls in the aid of one Father Alszeghy who 
in GREGORIANUM, 38 (1957) “grasps”, as Father Davis puts it, this 
“theological nettle”. Father Alszeghy approaches the problem as 
follows. The sacrament of anointing has a twofold effect: first, a 
bodily effect, much more emphasised in the earlier sources than in 
later theology; and secondly, a spiritual effect which has always 
been recognised. Now man is a single unity made up of a body and 
a soul. And it is the whole man, body and soul, which is affected by 
the sacrament: “‘his spiritual and corporal faculties are influenced 
in order to offset the sickness and give him freedom of action” 
(Davis, p. 743). But this need not imply a clinical cure. The sick 
person’s lack of vigour for the supernatural life is bound up with 
his physical condition. Sickness may be looked upon as the result 
of the loss of man’s original integrity. The sacramental grace of 
Anointing is a remedy against this. It is, as Father Davis says, “‘a help 
granted to the person to live intensely his supernatural life despite 
the special difficulty of sickness”. The bodily aspect of this is a 
comfort or relief given to the body so that it may no longer impede 
the soul. In some cases this relief may result in a clinical cure, or 
on the other hand such a cure may be a necessary condition for the 
production of this harmony between the faculties of the soul and the 
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body. But in other cases this harmony can be brought about without 
affecting the bodily health of the sick person. 

From his study of recent writings Father Davis draws the con- 
clusion that Anointing ought to be regarded as a sacrament of the 
sick. While it has undoubtedly a special significance for the dying, 
nevertheless the sacrament of the dying is Viaticum. He also agrees 
with Father Palmer that the practice of giving the sacrament only 
to those in danger of death through sickness or old age is a purely 
disciplinary measure to safeguard the sacrament. One might also 
gather that he would agree with those who wish to see the use of 
the sacrament extended beyond the limits at present allowed (cf. 
THE FURROW, February 1960). In the meantime he points out that 
the degree of danger of death required for the administration of the 
sacrament is very generously interpreted by the Church in modern 
times—so generously in fact as to encourage a fuller appreciation 
and use of the sacrament of Anointing than is common among 
Catholics today. 

I have said enough to introduce you to the great debate which is 
occupying the attention of theologians at present regarding the 
sacrament of Anointing. No doubt Father Placid Murray’s account 
of the history of Extreme Unction will give us much more of the 
evidence on. which the theologians base their arguments. The 
ordinary priest may feel justified in wondering if the two concepts 
of the sacrament, as a sacrament of the sick and a sacrament of the 
dying, are really as much opposed as the theologians would have 
us think. He may venture to hope that some theologian will find 
a formula to combine the two ideas—though Father Davis rejects 
one such attempt made by Father de Letter, S.J. The priest who is 
interested in preaching the sacrament effectively, rather than in 
analysing it with the theologians, will find a very helpful little article 
in MEDIATOR of Pentecost 1959, by Father J. Richard Quinn, entitled 
Sacrament of the Sick or Anointing for Glory? The writer suggests 
that to teach people to appreciate Anointing and at the same time 
not confuse them, it is not necessary to us to approach the question 
from an “either . . . or” standpoint. Each view has its contribution 
to make towards an understanding and appreciation of what is 
ultimately, like the rest of the sacraments, a mystery of our faith. 
While this may not satisfy the theologian, it seems a reasonable 
attitude for the preacher and in fact the only stand that he can take 
in the present state of the question. The ordinary priest will also 
feel that wherever the solution of the problem lies it will not be 
advanced nor will the true Christian appreciation of spiritual 
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values be served, by certain attitudes of some of the French writers 
on the subject. To suggest, for instance, that the removal of the 
reliquiae peccati from the soul is an object unworthy of a sacrament, 
as if it were merely a kind of spiritual washing behind the ears—le 
dernier coup d’éponge—is surely to show a lack of appreciation of 
that salvation in and through Christ, that eternal life, on which all 
the prayers of the Church in Mass and sacraments have been 
centred throughout the Christian life. 

Again our ordinary priest will feel that any solution of the problem 
must take into account the discipline of the Church in her use of 
this sacrament for the past seven or eight centuries. He will not 
feel happy to have all these centuries dismissed as a “deviation” 
(or even in Father Gy’s kinder word, a “‘limitation”’) in the Church’s 
understanding of the sacrament. His idea of the Holy Spirit’s 
constant assistance of the Church will suffer a shock which will be 
only slightly alleviated by the assurance that the Council of Trent 
refused to give infallible sanction to the “deviation”! He will be 
irritated by other things in the same writers such as the description 
of the modern method of visitation of the sick as a “furtive” 
entering of the home when contrasted with the full ceremonial 
of the ancient rite. He will be inclined to substitute “‘discreet” for 
“furtive” and to regard the modern development as yet another 
example of what Father Roguet calls the “elasticity” of the sacra- 
ments which makes them adapt themselves to an age which regards 
illness as primarily a family affair. Surely the Church’s realisation 
that illness is also the concern of the Mystical Body does not depend 
on an external ceremonial which would be unsuitable to the social 
conditions of modern times. Similarly with the order of the last 
rites: if we welcome gratefully the restoration of the original 
arrangement which makes Viaticum the climax of the rite, we are 
not as disturbed as the French liturgists at having to be content 
for the present with a less logical order. As Doctor Montague 
remarked in the article to which I have already referred: “It does 
not follow that Extreme Unction loses any of its significance as the 
sacrament of the sick if it is administered after Viaticum”. 

These criticisms of some of the French writers on the subject 
must not of course be taken as detracting in any way from the very 
valuable work that these writers have done in studying the sacrament 
of Anointing both in its historical context and in its profound 
spiritual implications, liturgical, theological and pastoral. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, Castlebar, County Mayo 
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is Father Robert Svoboda, O.S.C., who is anxious to get in contact 
with Irish clergy who are particularly interested in the care of the 
sick. Among the articles in the 1959 issues of the magazine are the 
following: “Sickness and Guilt”, ““A programme for preaching a 
Hospital-Mission, 1959’, “The avoiding of Pain’’, Patient need 
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The above bibliography was compiled by some members of the Glenstal 
community, with the help of several members of the Congress, to whom 
acknowledgment is hereby gratefully tendered. A special word of thanks 
is due to the editor of THEOLOGY DiGEsT for his generous assistance. 
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FILMS 


AZZ ON A SUMMER’S DAY (Regal), a documentary in 
colour of the Newport Jazz Festival, was the best film of the 
month. From the point of view of cinema, the photographers 

were the stars. The director-producer, Bill Stern, led the team. His 
associates must be named: Courtney Hafela, Ray Phealan, Mike 
Cuesta, Jack Schatz, Pierre Street. These men show what colour 
cinematography is capable of when, handled with artistry and 
imagination, it goes beyond the mere mirror representation of 
reality. They make us realise that the projected picture is a two- 
dimensional pattern of line, mass and colour: what we see on the 


screen ought to be judged, first of all, as a flat composition, a kind! 


of painting. The richness of the material, from six points of view, 
must have embarrassed the editor, Aram A. Avakian, by its plenty. 
He must have been free to choose precisely the images he wanted 
from a great mass of exposed film. His editing is excellent: not too 
obtrusive but full of verve. To suit excitement in the music he flicks 
from picture to picture rapidly but his cutting slows to match the 
melancholy tempo of the blues. The product is a film of high quality 
and very rare expertness: it was stimulating, exciting and often 
beautiful. 

Much of the photography was achieved with the main source 
of light shining into the camera from behind the subject. It is 
notorious that the best snapshots are not taken with the sun at the 
photographer’s back and yet many cinema shots are made in just 
that uninteresting way. Some of the pictures in this film are haunting. 
One remembers a shot of Chico Hamilton, alone, practising a Bach 
passage on the cello. (Johann Sebastian Bach is a notorious favourite 
with jazz musicians.) The light is from behind and catches the 
cigarette smoke which becomes a silvered lilac movement com- 
menting on the melody. There were other striking images: a dark, 
frog-like photographer crouched and attentive, light on a fringe of 
hair, slow trance-like movements of some of the jiving audience 
snapping into a whirl like a whip cracking. 

It is necessary to mention the jazz. It must have been a revelation 
to many self-styled jazz-fiends. By jazz, some people mean the 
insipid trivialities of fourth-rate dance bands or the saccharine 
clichés of popular “‘musicals”. Much of the music in this film was 
true jazz: genuine music-making with an aesthetic value, raw, 
human, close to its folk roots, harsh and boring to the superficial 
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and the uninitiated. Thelonius Monk, with Olympian calm, played 
his extraordinary Blue Monk. Unfortunately, here, the editor 
slipped. Monk is considered “‘very far out” in jazz circles: he is an 
advanced musician. Out of fear, perhaps, of inflicting anything 
difficult on average cinema audiences or because of a division in 
interests, pictures of yachts were shown while Monk was playing 
the most interesting part of his composition. As if that were not 
bad enough, the voice of a commentator on the yacht race was 
heard across the music. Without wishing to be over zealous for the 
sanctity of an artist’s performance (“It was supposed to be something 
holy . . . when he sat down at the piano”, says that jazz expert, 
Holden Caulfield, in Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. “‘Nobody’s 
that good’’), still Thelonious Monk’s music is not often heard in 
Ireland; it is interesting music and we should be allowed to listen 
to it. The sounds made by Chico Hamilton’s Quintet should be 
heard by anyone who thinks jazz noisy and uncivilised. The tender, 
loving, careful agony on the drummer’s face as he brushed the 
muffled drums softly and precisely is the most memorable thing in 
the film. Hamilton, Jimmy Giuffre, George Shearing and Gerry 
Mulligan all play true jazz and, incidentally, show up a very poor 
performance by the celebrated Louis Armstrong. “I don’t even 
think he knows any more when he’s playing right or not’, says 
Holden Caulfield of a successful jazz pianist. “It isn’t all his fault. 
I partly blame all those dopes that clap their heads off—they’d foul 
up anybody if you gave them a chance”’. It was interesting to watch 
Chico Hamilton and Gerry Mulligan listening to Thelonious Monk 
with complete concentration: motionless and absorbed. It is not, 
then, necessary or desirable to stamp one’s foot whenever jazz is 
played: a fact unknown to some of the audience at the Newport 
Jazz Festival. It was interesting, too, to see the sophisticated raise 
their eyebrows at a relatively unobjectionable piece of rock ’n roll 
played by Chuck Berry. Rock ’n roll is to the undefiled jazz-man 
what Offenbach is to lovers of Palestrina. 

The three negress singers were contrasted. Miss Dinah Washington 
sang All of Me: not genuine jazz but a wretched popular song. The 
result, especially in the context of genuine music, was pathetic: 
the cheap sex of the crooners. Miss Maybelle put all of her mighty 
body and raucous voice into J Aint Mad at You sung in honky-tonk 
style. This song is a genuine blues with the kind of grim lyric that 
came out of New Orleans. The result is satisfying because the song 
is genuine. Miss Mahalia Jackson, the gospel-singer, sang Didn’t 
It Rain—the biblical deluge song—in her cultivated voice and the 
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result (all the more for the obvious jazz rhythms) was a thing of 
beauty. Singing for Miss Jackson is her ancestral way of praying, 

““O Lord, let me not love Paul Morel”, Miriam prays in D, H, 
Lawrence’s book. “‘Keep me from loving him if I ought not to love 
him. But, Lord, if it is Thy will that I should love him, make me 
love him as Christ would, who died for the souls of men. Make me 
love him splendidly because he is Thy son. . . .”” The film-script of 
Sors and Lovers (Ambassador) says merely “make me love hin) 
splendidly . . .” without any reference to Christ. Throughout the 
film retains only the badly articulated skeleton of Lawrence’s story 
nothing of the novelist’s flavour. Symptomatically, although of littl 
importance, the word “‘mice”’ is substituted for the dialect “‘moudi 
warps’’. In the novel the Morel’s changed houses several times and 
at the end, their house was not without a certain simple dignity: 
in the film nothing changes, There were always flowers in an¢ 
around the house which were loved in a passionate, excessively 
Wordsworthian and thoroughly English way. Miriam caresses a 
kisses the daffodils in an ecstasy. This element of beauty is gone 
from the film and the photography of nature is bad. The director, 
Jack Cardiff (in spite of his previous standing as a photographer) 
allows the camera to look on nature with the townsman’s unknowing 
and unloving eye. The film is timid. In Lawrence’s book Mrs. More 
dies after a long agony of cancer. At last her son and daughter 
emotionally exhausted by their mother’s long death (through which 
the reader is driven breath by laborious breath), laugh sofftl 
together as they decide to administer an overdose of morphis 
They even suffer the horrible fear that their mother may survive 
the overdose. In the film Wendy Hiller dies beautifully and gracefully 
of a heart condition. Mrs. Morel was not as co-operative as het} 
film-image in abetting Paul’s experiment in free love with the 
suffragette Clara Dawes. Still, Wendy Hiller’s impersonation 
Mrs. Morel is truer to Lawrence than Trevor Howard’s More 
Howard gives an excellent performance, which proves that hi 
acting has survived type-casting in films, but his Morel is too 
sympathetic. Lawrence insisted that all the Morels hated thei 
father for his grossness and stupidity. Only Mrs. Morel’s faint bul 
recurrent memories of the fleeting passion Morel aroused in her if 
youth makes her bear with her husband. Lawrence has no sensational 
pit-disasters: William dies first not in the pit but, miserably, 0 
pneumonia and his young lady from London (a Room at the T op 
touch) is not very grand. Clara and Paul saw Sarah Bernhardt actin 
and not an exhibition of the can-can. It was to be hoped that the 
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necessary conciseness of the film-script might have tightened up the 
looseness of Lawrence’s novel but the changes were too many and 
the film, in spite of a couple of good shots (one, of Clara and Paul 
on the seashore, is reminiscent of The Cranes are Flying) is un- 
satisfactory. Even if one hates Lawrence as a writer it is still un- 
satisfactory to see whatever good points he has—honest and sincere 
moments of truth—erased from the film version. 

The Chaplin Revue (Metropole) should be seen. It contains 
excellent prints of three middle-length films from Chaplin’s middle 
period. Watch what happens when the obvious joke is over and the 
audience have laughed. It is then that the incomparable gesture 
comes made with eloquent eyes or shoulders or with the beautiful 
hands. The Marx Brothers—by proceeding from the merely absurd 
to utter madness—and the Jacques Tati of Mon Oncle—by 
suppressing the obvious joke and keeping only the incomparable 
gesture—have improved on Chaplin but only after first learning 
from him. Chaplin himself, whose genius shows itself here to be 
unmistakably gallic, very properly calls these films “ballet with 
music’”’, 

Up to the last sequence Hell is a City (Adelphi) is a satisfactory 
police thriller with an incidental but very good study of pitch-and- 
toss schools on the slag-heaps of Manchester. 

JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


The News 


= NY news?” must be the oldest question in history. “‘Here is 

the News .. .’’, that bald statement issued at regular times 

on radio and television is the most up-to-date twentieth 
century answer to that question. We may think what we will of the 
alternative merit of sound and television documentary, or of BBC 
or RE programmes, but we cannot deny the excellence in both 
mediums and on all stations of that documentary of documentaries, 
The News. The news is something that has become such a part of 
our lives and has been done with such smooth efficiency for so many 
years that we take it completely and rather ungratefully for granted. 
The selection of items for broadcasting may at times be questioned, 
but the presentation is almost invariably above criticism. In every 
free country there may yet be a bias in selection but there is never 
deliberate distortion. 
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The news symbolises the freedom of the air and the rights and 
importance of the individual—both phrases often irresponsibly 
bandied about but here vindicated. The news of the world is 
broadcast to the world at certain set times every day. Everyone has 
the right to know what is going on. Gone forever are the days when 
the unimportant were uninformed. It is one of the best proofs of 
progress. The news gives us everything, or almost everything, we 
want to know of day to day events. It covers items ranging from 
the discovery in a rural garden of a carrot grown two yards long, ora 
potato shaped exactly like a bear, to the discovery of treasure buried 
in the Bog of Allen; from the occurrence of anon-fatal road accident 
to the rioting in Leopoldville and it is the vehicle of the most 
dreaded announcement of all, the declaration of war such as chilled 
the listening world in 1939. 

I suppose I cannot give too high praise to the newscasters or 
announcers. They are essentially announcers and not commentators, 
Their business is to inform and not to comment. They do not give 
their views or deliberately obtrude their personalities upon us. It 
is preferable this way. The latest trend, especially noticeable in 
television, is that these eminently detached announcers are being 
asked to “plug” for future programmes and even to offer an aside 
on the piece of newsreel film we have just seen. This is both a lessen- 
ing of the stature and an altering of the nature of The News and as 
such I deplore it. It robs the news of its most precious birthright— 
detached information. These announcers are on a razor’s edge. 
Theirs must be a lucid and unpretentious reading of paragraphs of 
unadorned facts. It is their timing which lends weight to these 
facts. They must be detached enough to prevent any trace of 


partisanship being apparent in their voices and yet not so detached 


as to appear inhumane. On the television screen, the announcer 
must communicate to us and yet for the time being be not one of us 
but a sort of twentieth century Mercury. He must not show his 
private feelings or opinions in his face but he may permit himself 
a faint smile after a funny item. When the news is of shocking 
violence he must look grave but never verge on the sanctimonious. 
He must appear as one who could suffer with us but could never 
break down. Certainly these announcers are not colourless but we 
do not get the impression that they regard personality as a thing 
they don like a cloak for their brief performances. Since no two 
people are alike, their distinctive personalities do emerge unforced 
over countless numbers of sound and television broadcasts. They 
really do become known to us, almost our friends. This is especially 
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true of the television newscasters, with whom we make a contact 
quite different from any contact ever made with performers as such. 
“Oh, here’s Richard Baker . . .” or Bosanquet, or whoever it is— 
“Haven’t seen him for a while; he must have been on holidays. . . .” 
Sometimes when one of these announcers says ‘““Good evening. Here 
is the news .. .” there is an almost irrestible impulse to say ‘““Good 
evening” back to him. You are glad to hear the news from him. 
If it is depressing or horrifying it becomes slightly less so because 
you are familiar with the reader, just as an old friend is chosen 
to break bad news to lessen the shock. In this way the reader, like 
The News itself, becomes a symbol of security. 

Has the television news any advantage over the sound version? 
There are many who think not. These believe that the ‘“‘real’”’ news is 
epitomised in the solid chunk you get thrice daily here, and which is 
broadcast in Britain for the traditional nine o’clock news. I note 
there is consternation among reviewing circles in Britain at present 
because this piece of tradition is to be eradicated in September and 
yet another news-plus-comment programme, at ten o’clock, is to 
take its place. And indeed there is already a bright sufficiency of 
programmes which are composed of commentary on current affairs. 
British radio offers Matters of Moment, At Home and Abroad, 
Radio Link, Radio Newsreel, Letter from America and Today in 
Parliament, irrespective of various feature talks. Radio Eireann gives 
us This Week in the Dail, Who’s News, Topical Talks and Round 
Table on World Affairs and others. Television enters the field with 
Panorama and to a lesser degree Tonight; Who Goes Home?, Press 
Conference and What the Papers Say. These are all very fine in their 
way and the best of them we would not be without. But we do not 
always want our news interpreted for us and explained to us and 
given this or that slant. We do not always want to see it through 
other people’s eyes or have it judged by other people’s minds, no 
matter how brilliant, ingenious or honest the people. We should be 
given at least one chance per day of forming our own opinions from 
reports guaranteed in their integrity. Otherwise ‘Here is the News” 
will lose its significance and a good percentage of its value. 

But to .cturn to the for and against of televised news. The com- 
plaints against it are that it is inclined to be scrappy, to stress those 
items which look impressive photographed and that the whole 
effect is one of lightness rather than solidity. But if we put on one 
side (as ]. have done in this article) what is the philosophical subject 
of the rights and wrongs of selection, we must admit that what 
remains is a well-balanced complex documentary made up of 
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reader, film and live interview. And the news embodied in visual 
form has an infinitely greater impact, especially on the unimaginative, 
than if it were heard on radio. When we see film of traffic jams and 
hold-ups extending for miles, film of savage rioting and even more 
savage suppression, the heavy flooded waters sweeping away th 
town of Fréjus, or the Battle of the Flowers in Jersey, how can we 
help but be impressed? The realisation is literally brought home to} 
us while we are lolling in easy chairs that such events are actually 
taking place now, at this moment. Temporarily at least we becom 
not merely observers but participants. This is true of much o 
television but it is especially true of the televised news. It cannot hel 
but increase our humanity. It helps us to care. There may be som¢ 
truth in the belief that because of this visual impact there is somethin 
more sensational about the television news as compared to that 
sound. For the radio news there is no window-dressing. There is n 
softening, no highlighting, no colouring except what is inherent i 
the events themselves. 

With Radio Eireann’s News I have no fault to find, ex 
perhaps with the reading technique of one or two announ 
especially the female announcer who has a tendency to sigh wearil 
every five words. I contemplate with eagerness the prospect of ou 
own television news. How much it will mean to us can be gau 
by considering the effect on Irish viewers, myself included, of th 
coverage given in the ITV and BBC of the departure of the Iri 
troops to the Congo. It should be both rewarding and stimulatin 
to receive visually the news from our own little world as well as fro: 
the outside world and very beneficial to let one half of Ireland s 
as well as hear how the other half lives. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, County Dublin 


A consecrated casket 
Ba comra choiseacartha coiméta chuirp Crist ocus a fhola 
She was a consecrated casket for keeping Christ’s B 


and His Blood. 
—Life of St. Brigid in the BOOK OF LISMORE 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


HE following table of Hospitals and Health Institutions in the 
Republic of Ireland will give readers some idea of the extent 
of the Church’s responsibility in caring for the sick. No 
statistics are available for the number of sick attended in their 


homes. 


NUMBER No. oF BEDs (a) 
HOSPITALS 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
General Medical and Sur- 
gical (b): ... 125 125 13,068 | 13,141 
Tuberculosis... = 33 33 4,891 4,229 
Mental ... ia 32 34 | 20,971 | 21,075 
Mental Defective. des 12 13 2,122 | 2,528 
Fever... 19 18 1,278 1,176 
Childrens 8 7 926 882 
Maternity 6 6 594 652 
Orthopaedic _... “ie 9 10 1,088 1,030 
Cancer ... bes ila 3 3 330 330 
Eye and Ear : 2 2 179 190 
Dental 2 2 — — 
Other Institutions: 
Old Peoples’ Homes (c) 38 38 9,080 | 9,080 
Nursing and 
Homes whi ds 122 122 932 932 
Convalescent Homes ... 11 11 580 580 
Hospitals for Incurables 4 4 491 491 
Home for Sane Epileptics 2 1 200 104 
Preventoria ni m3 3 2 225 175 
TOTAL she Me 432 431 56,955 | 56,595 


(a) In some cases the figures are approximate. 

(b) Includes a number of maternity and other special beds. 

(c) Mainly County Homes. Figures include a large number of 
beds for chronic sick and infirm cases, in addition to beds for 


old people. 
* * * 
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Father Bernard T. Smyth, Saint Columban’s, Navan, writes: 


The other day when a few of us priests were talking about the 
Eucharistic Congress in Munich, there emerged an idea which you 
might think worth airing in the correspondence section of THE 
FURROW. 

The International Eucharistic Congress is, in practice, inter- 
national only in the sense that Catholics from all over the world 
assemble in Munich, or whatever the city, worshipping the Eucharist. 
‘Isn’t it a pity that it has not been made international in another 
sense? The idea would be that Catholics throughout the world 
‘should join with those in Munich, or the city of the particular year, 
in making the Congress week a week of special Eucharistic worship. 
It’s easy to imagine many possibilities. One could visualise a week 
with daily attendance at Mass; daily reception of Communion could 
be encouraged; perhaps Eucharistic sermons or Exposition in the 
evenings. If the idea were once accepted, any church in the world 
from the biggest to the smallest could have its share in the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in the way best suited to the needs, 
occupation and wishes of its members. In this vision, the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress would be a world-wide act of faith 
in and worship of the Eucharist but with its focus at Munich or 
wherever the Congress happened to be. 

It seemed to us who talked about it that there was nothing im- 
possible or impracticable about the idea. Maybe it is a very old 
idea and that we are merely carrying coals to Newcastle but if so, 
it doesn’t seem to be implemented very much in Ireland or indeed 
anywhere else that I know of and it would seem to have very many 
things to recommend it. For one thing it would be a tremendous 
demonstration of Catholic unity and should contribute to the 
strengthening of that unity. It would place this unity, where it 
should be placed, in the setting of the Eucharist, the sacrament of 
unity. And it should over the years make Catholics everywhere 
more alive to the Congresses and should make these even more 
successful than they have been in the past. 

* * * 
Father P. J. Brophy, Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow, writes: 


I jotted down the enclosed item when visiting a parish church 
on the road to Poitiers last summer (1959). It was impressively 
printed in bold letters on a placard suspended from the Paschal 
Candle itself: 
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Le 29 Mars de I’an du Seigneur 
1959 
La premiére année du Pontificat de S.S. Jean XXIII 
Msgr. Joseph Lefebre etant archeveque de Bourges 
En Eglise St. Sulpice et Ste Menehold de Pallaua 
Ce Eierge a été consacré. 
en ’honneur du Dieu Eternel et tout puissant 
et sa flamme a brillé pour celebrer la glorieuse 
et victorieuse resurrection du Christ Jesus 
son Fils et Notre Seigneur. 
Que la Lumiére du Christ 
Ressuscitant dans la Gloire 
dissipe les tenébres 
du coeur et de l’esprit 
Amen. 
Alleluia. 
* * * 


Joachim Gaynor, 3 Creveen Terrace, North Road, ata 
writes: 


These few: thoughts are not meant to be interpreted as a self- 
nomination to the “wiser-head” class from which Father Bernard 
Smyth (April issue) modestly excludes himself. I would merely like 
to tempt the magnetism of your w.p.b. by jotting down one of my 
long-standing perplexities which has been revivified by “Problems 
Posed by British Television”’. 

One would need an electronic brain to compute the number of 
articles, sermons, letters, debates and symposia which have told 
us poor laymen how inadequate our infantile, catechism knowledge 
of theology is to meet the “inroads of materialism, paganism, neo- 
paganism” and what have you. It has run its ineffectual course for 
so long now that some of us are already doubting the efficacy—if 
not the sincerity—of all this armchair solicitude. True, we have the 
Patrician Movement; but who will contend that it is adequate? 
True again, in some densely populated areas evening classes are 
available to all who wish to attend; but (and here is a real grievance) 
the small provincial towns seem to be abandoned to the people who 
write and lecture and debate about their deplorable ignorance and 
are then left to wallow in it. 

Now I have brought up the point again and again at Prisicen 
meetings and in private conversation with influential people and the 
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invariable answer was: “‘Haven’t they got the Sunday sermons? 
Anyway, how many would you get to attend evening classes?” 
When such an attitude—not confined to the laity, unfortunately—ig 
set against the background of ubiquitous lamentations, one’s heart 
indeed is inclined to despair. But what can be done? 

Everybody knows that our secular priests are run off their 
pastoral feet. The thought of adding to their general-factotum 
burdens would not engage any reasonable mind for long. Would 
it not be possible, then, to ““employ’’ the many worthy contemplatives 
among us to pass on their knowledge and love of God in a systematie 
series of evening lectures? 

The fields of Ireland are indeed white unto harvest. The labourers 
are many—and waiting. 


* * 
Rev. Michael Keane, C.C., Cashel, Connemara, writes: 


We are all aware of the scarcity of priests and nuns in the world, 
As a help towards fostering more vocations in this country, I 
respectfully submit the following suggestion. Would it not be 4 
good idea if every bishop in the country recalled from Maynooth 
his men for ordination and ordained them in parish churches in his 
own diocese. A different church could be selected every year. [I 
think that the impact of this procedure on the laity would be 
tremendous and particularly on the youth. The vast majority of the 
laity have no hope of ever being present at this most moving 
ceremony. Why not bring this ceremony to the people? There may 
be difficulties but none, I think, which cannot be solved. 

It may appear unkind of me to make this suggestion which if 
carried out would rob Maynooth of her day of glory—Ordination 
Sunday. I make the suggestion in the sure knowledge that Maynooth 
is big-hearted and big-minded enough to forego even her day of 
glory in the interests of the Church and vocations. There would be 
one danger which would in my opinion have to be avoided, i.¢, 
commercialising the ceremony in any way. I would confine entrance 
to the church to parishioners and relatives and forbid any collection 
being taken up except the ordinary Sunday door collection. 

1 would be interested to know the views of readers of THE FURROW 
on this matter. 
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